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EGLiNTINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

T MUST confess that my anxiety about 
-*- the possible effect which our snug 
little tite-b^Ute in the vestry might have 
produced in Mrs. UUathorne's mind, quite 
overpowered any triumph which I should 
otherwise have felt at the unusual success 
of our Christmas decorations. Though 
why two people should not be allowed to 
choose each other, for better or worse, if 
they felt so disposed, or why, when they 
had done so, I, an indifferent person, 
should be conscious of discomfort when 
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2 EGLANTINE. 

the choice was suspected, I really cannot 
tell. Enough that I did feel very uncom- 
fortable, and my uncomfortableness was 
not diminished when, a day or two after 
Christmas, Mrs. UUathome came to call 
upon me. 

She was bland, amiable, courteous as 
usual, but beneath it all I could detect a sort 
of wounded dignity, as if some one had 
done her a great wrong which she was 
endeavouring to bear with Christian forti- 
tude. I had seen a little of the same thing 
before, when she came to call upon me 
after the picnic; but this time it was 
more strongly marked, and I was very 
soon given to feel that a portion of Mrs. 
Ullathome's gentle displeasure would 
descend upon myself, probably in conse- 
quence of my having been one of the 
vestry trio upon that unfortunate occa- 
sion. 

We talked about various things — the 
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weather, the health of the parish, the 
pretty evening dresses that had been dis* 
played in the shop windows ; and then 
came at last to the Christmas decorations. 

"Very pretty indeed, were they not, 
dear Miss Leslie ? And on the whole I 
think I may say in very good taste, though 
perhaps if Mr. Elphinston had committed 
the superintendence of them to some one 
who was a little more experienced in such 
matters, a better effect might have been 
produced. Still, as I said to Birdie, it was 
quite as good as could have been expected 
under the circumstances. That scroll under 
the east window was really charming. But 
then you know, when a thing has been 
prepared under such exceptional circum- 
stances, it can't help looking pretty. I 
have no doubt Mr. Elphinston and Miss 
Wear have had many a pleasant hour over 
that scroll." 

I could only reply that I was not aware 

b2 



4 EGLANTINE. 

of any such pleasant hours ; and that it 
was not my business to inquire into the 
♦disposition of Mr. Elphinston's leisure 
time. 

" Of course not, Miss Leslie. Pray do 
not think for one moment that I wish to 
intrude into matters which do not concern 
me. I merely say that people cannot help 
drawing inferences, especially when a 
preference is so openly manifested. And 
the font looked lovely, did it not ? That 
little suspended cross of ferns and Chinese 
primroses was simply exquisite. Birdie's 
own idea — ^but then the dear child has such 
taste !" 

"Yes," I replied, eagerly catching at a 
change, ever so slight, in the conversation. 
" I told liiss XJllathome I had never seen 
the font so pretty before. She must have 
had very great experience in decorations. 
I should think the clergyman of the place 
where you lived before you came here 
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would be dreadfully sorry to lose her. " 
" Oh yes, of course ; and the Sunday- 
school children gave her the sweetest Bible 
when she came away. Pretty of them, 
was it not? I say she is quite thrown 
away here, for want of anyone to under- 
stand her. I am sure, if Mr. Elphinston 
had consulted her, and given the entire 
afEair into her hands from the' beginning, 
she would have made the church a perfect 
gem. But in that case other people might 
not have been so well pleased." 

" Perhaps not," I replied, vaguely. " It 
is best to allow people to do just as they 
like. Mr. Elphinston is not a man who 
chooses to be interfered with." 

"Not even as regards his sermons," said 
Mrs. XJllathorne, with a touch of asperity, 
" though I imagine he will hear something 
before long about his Christmas morning 
oration. Mr. Collinson asked my opinion 
about it, and of course I was obliged to 
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tell him what I thought. A most daring 
effort, was it not ? Indeed, one might al- 
most call it profane — ^might one not ?" 

" To tell Mr. Collinson what you 
thought ? Oh dear, no ; I do not see any- 
thing at all profane in it. I am sure 
you must often have expressed yourself to 
him before with equal openness. He is a 
man who likes sincerity; and I am sure 
you would say nothing that was not quite 
compHmentary to Mr. Elphinston, for I 
know you admire his bold and original 
way of thinking, and you have told me so 
many times that he is a man quite after 
your own heart." 

Mrs. Ullathorne looked disconcerted. I 
don't know whether she thought I was 
making fun of her, or wilfully misunder- 
standing her. She repHed, with a sort of 
tender regretfulness : 

** Ah ! my dear Miss Leslie, I am afraid 
you are being carried away by your love 
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of eloquence and persuasiveness ; but 
pulpit teaching is nothing unless it is per. 
fectly safe, and I much fear that what 
we have been Ustening to lately is only as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
Mr. CoLson i» begi^g Jfeefve^ 
unoom Eortable. " 

" I am glad to hear it," I said. " There 
is no better test of the truth of a man's 
preaching than its power of making people 
uncomfortable. Would you have us aU 
fold our hands and go to sleep under our 
rehgious teacher? But you mast have 
changed your opinions very suddenly. It 
was only the day before Christmas Day 
that Miss XTUathome told me how much 
you both enjoyed Mr. Elphinston's preach- 
mg. 

" Ah, yes " — and Mrs. Ullathome smiled 
rather bitterly, — "poor dear little Birdie 
is always ready to be fascinated by any- 
thing new ; she is so affectionate and im- 
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pulsive. However, I hope she will be 
more careful for the future. She has 
learned a lesson now which ought to last 
for her lifetime. She will never trust 
appearances again; she must henceforth 
seek truth and sincerity." 

" And I am sure she will find them both 
in Mr. Elphinston's sermons," I said. 
"At any rate she will find sincerity; I 
am not always sure what truth i&, and so I 
don't know when I do find it." 

" Miss Leslie," and Mrs. UUathorne, turn- 
ed upon me with gracious severity, " I do 
not refer to Mr. Blphinston's preaching. 
There are other directions besides those of 
mistaken theology, in which over-trustful 
girls may be led away by their feelings; 
though not, I think I may say in this 
instance, without temptation. However 
we wiU waive the subject." 

I made no objection to its being waived. 
I had never seen Mrs. UUathorne so digni- 
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fied before, and she made me feel more and 
more that I was responsible for the indefi- 
nite theological something which had affect- 
ed her own and Birdie's peace of mind. I 

♦ 

asked after Mr. and Mrs. Surbiton. 

" Quite well, I thank you, and most 
charmingly settled in their new house. A 
very nice thing for her, was it not ? And 
at her time of life too, when she must 
quite have given up all hope of anything of 
the sort. Poor dear lady I She must feel 
so glad, I think, to be placed in such a 
good position, and with such a home as my 
brother has been able to make for her." 

I ventured to suggest that Mrs. Surbiton 
was very well pleased, even in her maiden 
estate, and that no mere bread and cheese 
and position considerations had induced 
her to take to herself a partner for life. 
Mrs. Ullathome seemed to think that a 
woman was nothing at all until she was 
married; and of course her congratula- 
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tions upon Miss ledger's entrance into the 
matrimonial condition involved a sort of 
pity towaj-ds myself, which I was by no 
means disposed to accept. I said I thought 
that a woman who had supported herself 
for two-thirds of a lifetime by her own 
honourable exertions, and gathered into 
her little home respect, comfort, honour, 
and troops of friends, had shown herself 
quite independent of anything that marriage 
could do for her, looked at in its merely 
outside aspect as a means of livelihood. I 
suppose I must have said it rather tartly, 
for Mrs. Ullathorne hastened to apologise, 
with a blandness which was more pro- 
yoking than the injuiy. 

" Oh I Miss Leslie, I don't mean to be 
personal, I don't indeed. I assure you I 
feel the very highest respect for those who 
have never had the opportunity of marry- 
ing; and whilst of course I regret the 
loss it is to them, I always admire the 
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noble fortitude which enables them to 

surmount it, and even " 

" Have you any idea of the quantity of 
holly which was used for the church 

» 

decorations," I asked, making a bold out- 
stroke towards anything which might stop 
the current of Mrs. Ullathorne's saccharine^ 
vulgarity. 

"Not in the least. Mr. Surbiton told 
me that most of it came from the Eossing* 
ton woods. I suppose Mr. Elphinston 
would apply for it as usual. Oh ! and by- 
the-by. Miss Leslie, speaking of him re- 
minds me that I suppose I must condole 
with you on the loss which you will proba- 
bly sustain before long in the departure of 
such a valuable member of your little 
family." 

" Indeed !" I replied. " I was not aware 
that Mr. Elphinston intended to leave us. 
He has always expressed himself as being 
quite comfortable." 
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" Oh, dear, yes ! very comfortable in- 
-deed. But you know, dear Miss Leslie, 
there art occasions which require a change 
■of some kind, and I presume that, when he 
is settled, the lady will prefer having a home 
of her own. Rather premature though, is 
it not? Unless there is a considerable 
fortune on the other side." 

I was obliged to inform Mrs. Ullathorne 
that I did not see the drift of her remarks. 

" You mean that you do not wish to see 
it," said Mrs. Ullathorne, with one of her 
most bewitching smiles; '*for of course 
you cannot plead ignorance of what even 
an outsider has observed so very plainly. 
For my own part, my eyes were quite 
opened when I saw Mr. Elphinston and 
Miss "Wear together in the vestry. I saw 
at once there was an understanding be- 
tween them, and I intend to offer my con- 
gratulations to both at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. I am sure I wish them every hap- 
piness." 
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What a pity it is that people cannot say 
what they think, but only what other 
people like ! I did so want to tell Mrs. 
Ullathorne that she was nothing but a vul- 
gar, worldly woman, spite of her seal-skin 
jacket, and graceful ways, and soft winning 
smile — ten times more worldly, and fifty 
times more vulgar, than fat Mrs. Gut- 
tridge, who told you at every available 
opportunity how much money she had, and 
what everything in her house cost. But 
good manners behoved that I should tell 
her nothing of the sort; and with this weight 
of longing at my heart I was obliged to con- 
tent myself by saying that Miss Wear's and 
Mr. Elphinston's concerns were none of 
mine, and that, if they pleased to prefer 
each other to anybody else, I was not 
responsible for the preference. 

"Oh, then, it is an engagement!" said 
Mrs. Ullathorne, triumphantly. ** I thought 
as much, but I could not be quite sure, and 
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SO I put it in that way, to catch you. And 
very neatly I have done it too I Now come, 
confess. Am I not one of the very clever- 
est detectives you ever saw ? You see it 
is no use trying to keep secrets from me. 
I am sure to find them out. Oh, I have 
caught you so delightfully !*' 

And Mrs. UUathome laughed the pret- 
tiest little laugh that ever was heard. In- 
deed she hM caught me. I could not but 
allow that, vexed as I was to find that my 
simplicity had betrayed the affairs of my 
friends. I think I should have been more 
politic if I had dissembled my feelings a 
little when Mrs. UUathorne said this — if I 
had smiled away the affair as one of no 
consequence, and professed absolute ignor- 
ance of the intentions of Mr. Elphinston 
and Tyne. But I was just a little too in- 
dignant to preserve my composure ; and I 
think I hinted to Mrs. Ullathome rather 
plainly that she was meddling in matters 
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with which she had no concern, for she 
drew herself up and again apologised, say- 
ing that she should never have mentioned 
the matter at all, if Mr. Elphinston had 
not displayed his preference for Miss Wear 
in a manner which admitted of no doubt. 

This little innuendo convinced me that 
she had come by stealth to the vestry door, 
and drawn her own conclusions, whilst we 
were yet unconscious of her presence. I 
did not tax her with that little bit of dis- 
honesty, however, not being sure of my 
own powers of self-control ; and we chatted 
on with a great deal of pleasantness for 
ten minutes longer ; after which she shook 
hands with me, and begged me to forgive 
her if she had said anything to annoy 
me. 

" Because, you know, I am so like my 
dear little Birdie — I cannot help saying 
what comes into my mind ; and it did look 
so very like an engagement, when I saw 
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hiax with his hand on her shoulder in that 
intimate way. But don't be angry, dear 
Miss Leslie. I can keep a secret as well 
as anyone, and I will promise not to say 
another word about it, if they would feel 
in the least degree offended. I can't bear 
offending people. I am as wretched as 
possible if everybody is not friends with 
me. 

And Mrs. Ullathorne went aw:ay, with a 
smile which left me more afraid of her 
sweetness than of her displeasure. 
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CHAPTER n. 

r SUPPOSE she reaUy thought the 
-*" kindest thing she could do would, be 
to teU everybody what she had seen and 
heard ; for within a few days of her call 
upon me, John Elphinston's engagement 
was pubhc property in Cove Rossington. 

People had various opinions to express 
about it, but most of them were tinged 
with a Kttle bitterness, due, I think, to the 
fact that the tidings were so entirely un- 
expected. It is astonishing how kindly 
men and women will take to anything 
which they have seen or guessed at, long 
beforehand. Their own wisdom has been 
flattered by events turning out just as they 
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18 EGLANTINE. 

anticipated, and they can in such cases offer 
their congratulations with an unselfishness 
which is almost magnanimous. But where 
their opinion has never been asked, and 
their discernment has been entirely at fault, 
it would be demanding too much of human 
nature to look for entire approval. 

Most people thought that Mr. Blphinston 
had been rather in a hurry. It would have 
been better, they said, if he had waited 
until he kaew his own position before 
making choice of a lady to share it. Be- 
cause there could be no doubt that he was 
a youjig man of more than average abili- 
ties. Probably, in the course of a few 
years, his name would become known, and 
patronage would be able to do something 
for him. With promotion at hand, or sure 
to be obtained, he might possibly have 
looked higher, both as to fortune and birth, 
than the young lady who was at present 
the possessor of his affections. It was such 
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a pity for young men to get themselves 
entangled before their position was estab- 
lished. It crippled them for life. They 
were never able to recover the worldly ad- 
vantage lost by a hasty and premature 
match of so-called afEection. 

Others looked at the matter from a higher 
ground. They also thought that Mr. 
Elphinston might have waited, but not 
for patronage, not for position. They 
saw in. him great originality and power, 
but as yet directed in no definite path. 
Intellectually he did not know what he 
might become, in what direction he might 
develop; and therefore they thought he 
would have been wiser had he tarried until 
he had attained his mental manhood, in 
order that he might then have selected 
a companion of his own tastes. In his 
present rapidly growing state how could 
he tell how far he might reach in a few 
years; and were it not better he should 

c2 
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hold his longings in abeyance until, his in- 
tellectual stature being reached, that also 
should find its mate, or, at any rate, have 
decided what sort of a mate would be suit- 
able to its requirements ? 

I listened, but did not trouble myself 
very much about any of the opinions. I 
knew there was that in Eglantine Wear 
which would hold her firmly and gracefully 
enough in any position to which her hus- 
band might be able to raise her. And I 
knew also that she possessed a power of 
intellect which would make her a fitting 
companion for John Elphinston, in what- 
ever direction his mental life might lead. 
I had no fears. There was in both of them 
depth of character enough to lay the foun- 
dation of love deep and strong, and material 
enough to build upon the foundation so 
laid a most fair and noble house of life^ 

I think, since his engagement upon the 
staff of that new Review, Mr. Elphinston's 
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thoughts had been directed to literature, 
as a better means of self-expression than 
even preaching. I use the word self- 
expression advisedly, though I know that 
many good people will take exception to it, 
and say that not the expression of himself, 
but the expression of God's truth is, or should 
be, the main object of a clergyman's life. 
I think, however, that the perfect expres- 
sion of oneself is the end of human ex- 
istence, and the success of the existence is 
measured by the proportion in which that 
self can find expression. A teacher of 
religion can only teach it in so far as by 
his own truthful, honest, and humble effort 
he has sought for it and learned it ; and if 
that religion has become, as a man's reli- 
gion always should be, thoroughly incor- 
porated with his own life^ the expression of 
it will really be the expression of himself. 
And perhaps John Elphinston was right 
in thinking tjiat, apart from the profes- 
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sional duties of his position, to whicli a 
higher will than his own had called him, a 
wider field was open for him through the 
press than through the pulpit ; wide as, for 
a man like him, even that field must always 
be. At any rate he began to give much 
time now to literary work, and the givers 
of Christmas parties and tea fights waxed 
proportionately louder in their complaints. 
We saw very little more of Mrs. Ulla- 
thome after the news of Tyne's engage- 
ment. Birdie dropped her desire for being 
seriously influenced by me, and never asked, 
as before, to be allowed to join our little 
afternoon readings. Shortly after Christ- 
mas they gave up their house, and left the 
place, intending, they said, to travel on 
the Continent for a few months, but they 
got no further than Mentone, where Mr. 
Dewtrie, our rector, was established for 
the Winter, and by-and-by we heard from 
Mrs. Surbiton what a very pleasant friend- 
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ship they had formed with that excellent 
man, and how delighted he was to have 
tidings of his beloved parish. 

I was glad when they went away, for I 
thought that now nothing would be left to 
mar the peace of our quiet life. But I 
found Mrs. Ullathome had a way of leav- 
ing herseK behind her, which was anything 
but comfortable. 

I have said before that Mr. Gollinson 
seemed to have settled down into a state 
of quiescence, so far as Mr. Elphinston's 
ministrations were concerned ; but almost 
immediately after the news of his engage- 
ment, our unfortunate curate was bidden 
to a second interview with the church- 
warden, and close upon the interview came 
a long letter, written in a spirit of the 
utmost Christian kindness, though every 
word of it was of a sort to wound John 
Elphinston to the quick. It related partly 
to our Christmas morning sermon, partly 
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to a paper in the new Review, and partly to 
a lecture wliicli Mr. Elphinston had lately 
given to a working men's institute at lime- 
port. All these deliverances, Mr. ColUn- 
son thought, were of such a nature as to 
cause serious people the utmost anxiety. 
They tore up the old landmarks, they un- 
settled the faith of professing Christians, 
they brought doubts and questionings into 
the minds of those who had hitherto rested 
quietly in the religious opinions 'handed 
down to them from their fathers ; and Mr. 
Collinson called upon his dear young friend, 
as he valued his position, his usefulness, 
and the solemn trust which had been com- 
mitted to him, to consider his wp^ys, and 
abstain from meddling with those things 
which he, as a man set apart to the 
ministry, ought to leave to the care of the 
worldly. 

"HI had spent ten hours at a pic-nic, 
instead of two in talking to those poor 
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working men, I suppose it would have 
been all right/' said John Elphinston, as 
he read the letter over to my father and 
me. There were few things in his life, 
whether pleasant or painful, that he kept 
from us now. "I may waste as much 
time as I like in dinner-parties and muffin- 
worries, and no one thinks I am tampering 
with the solenm trust committed to me. 
But if I go a step out of my way to tell 
people something that will shake them out 
of their stupid indifference, if I tell them 
that their characters are in their own 
hands, that they may make or mar them- 
selves by what they do or leave undone, 
and that no amount of believing will do 
them any good, so long as their lives give 
the lie to their beliefs, the guardians of the 
public safety are down upon me at once, 
and I am told that I am on dangerous 
ground, meddling with things that do not 
pertain to godliness, forsooth !" 
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*' I should like to know," said my father, 
"if that which teaches people to respect 
what is Qodlike in them, and to aspire to 
that which is Godlike out of them, is not 
pertaining to GodUness in the truest sense 
of the word. But perhaps Mr. Collinson is 
only suffering from a Christmas bilious 
attack. It is possible to remove the ancient 
landmarks of prudence in one's diet, whilst 
those of one's theology remain intact. A 
blue piU will restore his confidence in you, 
and until it does, do your duty and never 
mind the rest." 

John Elphinston smiled, but I could see 
that the letter troubled him still. He was 
not his real bright self again for days after- 
wards. Nay, indeed it was maiiy and many 
a day before the sunshine came back ; for 
that letter was only the beginning of other 
vexations. It often surprised me that a 
man who was bold and fearless, almost, I 
might say, defiant, in telling other people 
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from the pulpit, or by his written words, 
what he had found to be the truth, should 
be so easily wounded by the strokes of 
the same people when he met them away 
from his. own special ground.. Tow 
heard John Elphinston preach, you might 
have thought that nothing could move him. 
Such a strange sort of power seemed to go 
out from him. Every sentence he uttered 
had the mint mark of decision and energy 
upon it. You felt that what he said was 
true for him, and that he said it because^ 
being true for him, it was the only thing 
that he could say. And I should have 
thought this conviction of the absolute im-» 
portance of the things he taught would 
have covered him as with plate-armour 
against the thrusts of those who did not 
believe with him. 

But it did nothing of the sort. He was 
sensitive as a barometer to every change 
in the mental atmosphere. An expression 
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of doubt or discontent vexed him for days. 
He hated to strive with people. He could 
jbold up an error and lash it fearlessly, but 
he shrank like a child from personal contact 
with those who held the error. He could 
fight to the death with falsehood in so- 
called Christian life and character, grind 
it to pieces, stamp upon it, scatter it. But 
in the actual conflict of daily experience 
with the people who held to these false- 
hoods, and practised them, and defended 
them, he was often worsted, simply from 
his lack of conceit and self-appreciation. I 
have even known him let himself be im- 
posed upon in some transaction with un- 
scrupulous people, rather than go through 
the pain of confronting them with their 
meanness, though to serve them he would 
have conquered his shyness, and done 
violence to his pride. 

I think this want of power with men 
a;rose from that want of physical influence 
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— I don't know by what other name to call 
it — which some people possess in such a 
wonderful degree ; an influence entirely 
apart from mental or spiritual qualities, 
but which gives these qualities tenfold 
value in their power of touching other 
lives. A man must have a strongly-devel- 
oped physical nature to draw men and 
women irresistibly to him. This nature, 
joined to great character and great intel- 
lect, makes a great man. Joined to eveih 
moderate character and intellect, it makes- 
a man of mark. Lacking it, John Elphin- 
ston lacked warmth, radiation, atmosphere.. 
He could only touch those whose natures 
were like his own. Those who had no- 
sympathy with him on inteUectual or 
spuitual grounds, were not drawn to him 
by that overmastering force of personal 
attraction which often makes up for higher 
gifts. He had special affinities and repuU 
sions; he was not a general solvent, in. 
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which all sorts of characters and disposi- 
tions could be comfortably melted down. 
If this made him more interesting as a 
friend, I daresay it sometimes interfered 
with his power as a teacher of men. 

I liked to think how Tyne would supply 
this lack in him. There was a great deal 
of the human element about her. She 
had great power of putting herself in sym- 
pathy with other people, and making them 
feel at home with her. She had a kind of 
self-assurance which, save in that one case 
where her whole nature had been disturbed 
by the entrance of its master principle, 
love, made her capable of drawing others 
to her, and living her life easily and natu- 
rally before them. That influence, enter- 
ing for good, not evil, had completely ad- 
justed the balance of her character. She 
no longer cared so much what others 
thought of her. She was slowly growing 
from within, and taking on sweet influ- 
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ences from without, and preparing, in a 
certain quiet consciousness of power, to be 
a help-meet for a man whose nature she 
thus complemented; for where John El- 
phinston shrank back, Eglantine could 
come forward with feminine tact and mas- 
tery; and where he, too large-brained to 
contend with circumstances, turned aside 
baffled and perplexed, she, with a woman's 
skill, lightly conquered them, and did by 
intuition what he failed to do by reason. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TT was the morning before Christmas 
-^ Day that Mrs. Ullathorne, coming by 
stealth into the vestry, interrupted the 
pleasant little tite-a-tSte which Mr. Elphin- 
ston, Tyne, and I were having there, and 
by the beginning of February she and 
Birdie had left Cove Rossington. But 
during that interval she had contrived to 
introduce into our parish society a leaven 
of dissatisfaction which might safely be 
trusted to produce its own results after her 
departure. She was not a woman to be 
discomfited without making the innocent 
cause of that discomfiture feel her resent- 
ment. I traced her influence first in the 
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letter which John Elphinston received 
from Mr. Collinson after his Christmas 
sermon. There were phrases in it identi- 
cal with those which Mrs. TJllathome had 
herself used when speaking to me about 
the sermon — phrases which would never 
have occurred to our excellent church- 
warden, who, whatever other talents he 
might possess, certainly did not possess 
that of elegant composition. 

Similar doubts and fears to those of Mr. 
Collinson now began to be expressed by- 
other members of the congregation. They 
found that they were breathing an atmo- 
sphere almost too refined for them ; they 
longed for the good old times, when no- 
thing was said to disturb their peace of 
mind — ^when they were never sent home to 
their Sunday dinners with an uneasy feel- 
ing that perhaps, after aU, things might 
not be quite right with them. It was so 
much pleasanter to be told what to believe 
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than what to do; one could listen to a 
sermon on the necessity and justice of 
everlasting punishment with so much 
more satisfaction than could be gathered 
from one which only dealt with personal 
duty. It was possible to take a delightful 
afternoon nap upon doctrines which only 
wanted believing; but the inculcation of 
the religious life, with its daily practice of 
mercy, truth, and self-denial, was by no 
means such a comfortable preparation for 
slumber ; and no wonder that people who 
really went to church to be SQothed and 
blessed objected to the change. 

Then, as to that daily practice of truth 
and self-denial — ^had Mr. Elphinston, after 
all, any right to set it forth with such 
stem authority? Was his own life that 
of a man who could take upon himself the 
duty of censor ? People were to deal by 
others as they would be dealt by them- 
selves. Well and good. But how about 
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pretty innocent little Miss Ullatliome, who 
had been taken away from Cove Rossing- 
ton to a warmer climate — for her health, 
as it was said— but everyone knew that 
disappointment was at the bottom of it, 
and disappointment for which Mr. Elphin- 
ston was responsible; for there was no 
mistake about his attentions in that quar- 
ter, until Miss Wear came upon the scene 
and spoiled everything. Perhaps he 
would be wiser if he looked a little more 
closely into his own life, and mended what 
was faulty there, before he took so much 
trouble to hold up the defects of other 
people. 

These and other such little, fragments of 
gossip began to float about amongst us, 
and were eagerly caught at and passed 
from one to another, growing in the 
transit, until poor Mr. Elphinston's repu« 
tation began to look very cloudy indeed. 
Even those who could not deny his talent 
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and originality were obliged to admit that 
he was treading upon dangerous ground 
when he impressed so vigorously upon his 
hearers the necessity of fair and honest 
dealing with their fellow-men — ^fellow- 
women, he might more correctly have said, 
some of them added. 

I used to hear these things from time to 
time, and I accounted for them by a cer- 
tain bitterness which always lingers in 
people's minds when a man has made his 
choice independent of them, and is no 
longer an object of possible attainment. 
But I never thought they would reach Mr. 
Elphinston in such a way as to mar his 
comfort. He had shaken himself a little 
clear of the advices and opinions which 
had poured in so freely upon him at first ; 
he was following the lead of his own con- 
victions in the kind of sermons he preach- 
ed ; he was tending the sick and poor with 
a kindness none could gainsay or resist. 
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a»nd lie had at last caused it to be under- 
stood that his evenings were not at the 
disposal of any dinner-giver who had 
gathered a few idle people together, or 
speculating dowager who was ambitious of 
a clerical settlement for one of her daugh- 
ters. I think the parish might have been 
content. 

We used to hear of the Ullathomes 
through Mr. Surbiton. They had decided 
to remain at Mentone, having met with 
such very delightful society there. Of 
course their acquaintance with Mr. Dew- 
trie brought them into quite a choice 
circle, and they were already beginning to 
feel at home in the place. 

*' You know, my dear," said little Mrs. 
Surbiton, who had come in to read to me 
one of her sister-in-law's charming letters, 
^* Delia always does seem to fall upon her 
feet wherever she goes. You know, she is 
such an acquisition to society — can make 
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an evening pass so very pleasantly. There 
is such grace and vivacity about her, and 
she is really an exceedingly clever woman.'^ 

I told Mrs. Surbiton I had not the least 
doubt of that. Mrs. TJllathome was one 
of the cleverest, I think I may almost say 
the cleverest woman I had ever met. 

" And Mr. Dewtrie will be so delighted 
to hear all about his parish, because he is 
very much attached to us, though his 
health compels him to remain at a distance. 
Of course Mr. Blphinston writes to him 
regularly, and tells him how things are 
going on; but that is so different from 
actually seeing and talking to some one 
who has just come from the place, and can 
tell you all about everybody. And then, 
you know, he wiU naturally like to have an 
opinion about - Mr. Elphinston ; one can 
never judge what a man is from his 
letters." 

I was afraid our curate would fare badly 
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if Mrs. XJUathome had the representing of 
him ; but I said nothing to that effect, and 
Mrs. Snrbiton went chattering on in her 
pleasant, easy way. 

'* The very last man I should have 
thought that Mr. Dewtrie would have 
chosen, because, you know, the Rector is 
rather particular, and high and dry, and 
all that sort of thing, and cannot bear 
innovations. Just fancy him giving ad- 
dresses to working men, or reading papers 
at an institute, as Mr. Elphinston does 
whenever he is asked ; though, at the same 
time, my dear, I don't believe one bit of 
the idle gossip which people are beginning 
to talk about him here." 

" In the matter of Miss XJUathome, you 
mean T I asked. 

*' Well, yes, and in a lot of other matters 
too, though I have no doubt Birdie's affair 
set it afloat. You know poor Delia was 
dreadfully bitter about that. I believe she 
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had quite set her mind upon the match, 
and Birdie was ready enough to play into 
her hands. That girl is a regular little 
flirt. My nephew GUbert said he saw it 
from the very fif st. Such a pity, for there 
is nothing really bad in her, and she gets 
herself so terribly talked about. I am 
sure Mr. Blphinston never paid her any 
attentions that were not positively forced 
from him, and now there are people in 
Cove Rossington who do not scruple to say 
that he has actually jilted her^ You see, 
Delia has such a way of putting things. I 
don't know that she means to make mis- 
chief, but it comes to the same thing in 
the end. Poor Joe RoUekins was as nearly 
as possible losing his cottage on the beach, 
Herbert told me, in consequence of some- 
thing she said to the agent about him a 
year or two ago ; only he had borne such a 
good character ever since he came to the 
place, that he was allowed to stay on. Poor 
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old fellow I rm sure I should have been 
very sorry if he had been obliged to turn 
out, for he is as decent a man as ever 
lived, and almost the only one that is left 
now of the good old times.** 

And the mention of the good old times 
sent Mrs. Surbiton away back to them in a 
pleasant rambling talk, which lasted until 
it was time for her to go home. 

I felt that Mrs. TJllathorne's, intimacy 
with our Rector would be another thread 
pulling in the wrong direction for Mr. 
Elphinston. Because, as Mrs. Surbiton 
said, she had such a way of putting things, 
and could give an appearance of truth to 
the merest rumour, by clothing it with 
little hints, and suggestions, and associ- 
ations of her own. Also, as I had found 
out for myself, she had a wonderful way of 
making people believe that her opinion was 
the right opinion, and if she could once 
get hold of Mr. Dewtrie, as she had got 
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hold of Mr. Collinson, plenty of evil might 
be worked out for the man who had in- 
curred her displeasure. 

Just as she had left behind her in Cove 
Bossington the little leaven of falsehood 
which was spreading quietly and surely 
now, she would insinuate into the Rector's 
mind doubts and fears as to the suitability 
of the man whom he had chosen to supply 
his place ; aud without saying anything 
which could be actually charged against 
her as a lie, would convey to him the im- 
pression that his dearly-beloved parish was 
by no means under judicious supervision. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

fTlHESE ugly little rocks and reefs which. 
-*- one by one arose to vex the smooth 
sea of John Elphinston's life, are soon told 
about ; but their slow, almost imperceptible 
formation went on through many months, 
during which we who were to be most 
troubled by them, were well-nigh uncon- 
scious of their existence. Their first ap- 
pearance dated from the time when John 
Elphinston's engagement became publicly 
known, and I think it was about a couple of 
months after Mrs. Ullathorne's departure 
from Cove Rossington, that a letter ar- 
rived from Mr. Dewtrie, in which were 
some gentle hints and remonstrances^ 
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toucliiiig Mr. Elphinston's ministrations 
amongst the people. It was suggested to 
him that he -should avoid novelties, and 
study to give none occasion of offence, 
lest the truth should be evil spoken of in 
the person of its teachers. And the letter 
^nded with a few fatherly counsels con- 
<3erning the difficulties of a young un- 
married man, which convinced me that 
Mrs. Ullathorne had been giving the Rector 
her own impressions respecting the rela- 
tions between flirtish Miss Birdie and our 
Mr. Blphinston. 

But we were all busy and happy just 
then, so that the letter did not make so 
much impression as was perhaps intended. 
John, as my father generally called him 
now, was too busy amongst the sick and 
poor of his parish to have much time left 
for visiting the gossips, who would gladly 
have told him anything to his disadvantage ; 
and his evenings, except those of Saturday 
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and Monday, were given to close hard 
study, study which was abeady beginning 
to make his name known far beyond Cove 
Eossington. My father, too, was busy with 
a book, over which he had been labouring 
for the last three years, and which had 
now reached the stage of being written out 
for the press. I was copying it for him, 
and doing the iUustrations and diagrams. 
Mr. Elphinston had taken great interest in 
this book. Much of it had been read aloud 
to him. Sometimes my father's language 
did not flow so readily as his ideas, and 
then John would help him to translate the 
vigorous thought into smooth, graceful 
speech, so that^ all having an interest in it, 
we came to look upon the book as a sort 
of family production, and we were antici- 
pating with great pride the time when we 
should rejoice over it in print. 

Then came the actual completion of it, 
the packing up and sending away of th& 
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bulky manuscript, the arrangements for 
its production by one of the leading scien- 
tific publishers, and the correcting of the 
proof-sheets, the first of which came by the 
«ame post that brought Mr. Dewtrie's open- 
ing letter of discontent. 

The proof-sheet was so absorbing in its 
interest that the letter failed to secure a 
proper amount of attention. But a more 
practical proof of disaffection occurred 
soon afterwards. One of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the parish was missed for two 
Sundays in succession from his seat in 
church, and when Mr. Elphinston called 
upon him, supposing that illness had been 
the cause of his absence, he was informed 
that conscientious scruples had induced 
him to retire from the congregation* 
Whether the scruples arose from the 
curate's teaching or his practice, we never 
knew, for no explanation was given of 
them. After this first bold avowal of dis- 
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content, others withdrew from their accus- 
tomed places, and plenty of people (Mr. 
Collinson among them) were always ready 
to tell us of the appearance of the deserters 
at Coley-Orton church, which rejoiced now 
in a clergyman who had flowers and lights 
upon the altar, and who spoke of the 
Church of Rome as "as our beloved sis- 
ter." Very lamentable, observed Mr. Col- 
linson, referring to the flowers and the 
sisterliness ; but not so bad as the open in- 
fidelity which was beginning to be taught 
from Cove Rossington pulpit. 

Next Sunday that worthy man got up 
and walked out in the middle of the ser- 
mon ; but as he was known to be subject 
to attacks of giddiness, we thought one of 
these might account for the irregularity. 
A note, however, next morning, explained 
the real cause, which had been a too openly 
expressed hope, on Mr. Blphinston's part, 
that Jews, Turks, heretics, andinfidelsmight. 
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througli the undeserved mercy of God, find 
their way to everlasting rest. That was 
too much for Mr, Oollinson. Let people 
who fleeced widows and orphans by un- 
righteous law-suits ; or commercial swind- 
lers; or oppressors of poor ignorant colliers, 
march into the heavenly Canaan with all 
their ribbons of profession about them, and 
look around for harps and palm branches 
to suit them; but let him not be called 
upon to sing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb in company with an honest, clean- 
handed beUever in the Koran, or eoQ his 
white raiment bv contact with a man who 
could not say a hearty Amen to every 
single separate proposition of all the three 
creeds. No ; if Mr. Elphinston meant to 
preach such doctrine as that, he might 
preach it to empty benches^ for no man 
who knew what was due to the Esta- 
bliahment would sit in church to listen 
to it. Mr. Collinson said that until such 
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opinions were as openly retracted as they 
had been openly expressed, he should feel it 
his duty to leave the church as soon as the 
reading of the prayers was ended, 

I began to notice, by-and-by, that Mr. 
Elphinston was scarcely ever invited out ; 
but this troubled neither him nor us, for 
the evenings we spent at home were always 
pleasanter than the evenings we spent 
anywhere else. And since, however the 
great people behaved, the poor ones had , 
always a good word for him, and since the 
church, if gradually thinned of hearers of 
the Mr. Collinson type, was crowded with 
eamest-faced, intelligent mechanics, who 
were willing to believe in the possibility 
of something better than eternal death for 
honest Turks and heretics, John Elphinston 
was content, 

Tjme was not. I think she felt more 
for him than he did for himself. She heard 
about these things, and vexed herself over 
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them, whilst he had learnt to go out and 
forget them in downright tough work 
amongst the poor people, who were always 
glad to listen to him. So long as he felt 
he was doing his duty, so long as he could 
avoid actual personal collision with those 
who misunderstood and opposed him, he 
could hold firmly on liis way without either 
praise or recognition. Tyne wanted both 
for him, and chafed because the world did 
not at once know him for what he was. 

Tyne had changed very much since her 
engagement. I never saw more clearly 
than in her the wonderful power which a 
noble love has to develop the better part 
of a woman's nature. At first it only seem- 
ed to have stirred in hers what was wilful 
and petulant. For the first few weeks of 
her acquaintance with John Elphinston, 
she was in a transition state. Her life, 
shaken out of its girlish unconsciousness, 
became turbid, dissatisfied, unrestful. Now 
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all that had passed away, and the clear 
steadfastness of womanhood had arisen 
upon her. It was very beautiful to see 
how this new influence brought out the 
beauty that lay dormant within her ; how 
naturally she took upon her the woman's 
part of. obedience and ministration ; how 
the little roughnesses of her character 
passed out of sight, beneath love's fine 
touch, or were changed by it into a beauty 
of their own. And I could not but ask 
myself, as I watched her soul thus growing 
into fairness and strength, by reason of the 
new ]oy which had come into it, why 
God deals so differently with His differ- 
ent children, giving to some the education 
of gladness, to others that of sorrow. And 
I wondered whether, when all was over, 
the fairer prize which should be given to 
those who had become perfect through 
suffering, would make up for the loss of all 
that the happy ones enjoy on earth. For 
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Tjme was very happy now, and in that 
happiness all that was sweetest, best in her 
found room to grow as it never could have 
grown under the dark sky of disappoint- 
ment. 

And so things went on through Springs 
Summer, and Autumn of the year that 
Mrs. Ullathome left us. Old faces one by 
one dropped away from the church, new 
ones came in their place. Hands which 
John Elphinston had once clasped in friend- 
ship were coldly withdrawn; those of 
strangers were stretched out in honest and 
eager recognition. Murmurs of dissatisfac- 
tion vexed him stiU, but with them came 
words of gratitude from those whom he 
had helped in their search for truth, or their 
endeavours to live a simple, dutiful life. 
Now and then a stone of malice, or an 
arrow of ridicule, or a barbed shaft of envy, 
was aimed at him. Through all he kept on a 
quiet, steady course, doing what his own 
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conscience told him to be right, grateful 
for the handclasp of sympathy, the even 
momentary glance of recognition from 
those who looked to the same goal as him- 
self ; but still content to work on alone, if 
loneliness were best. And some doubted, 
and some wondered, and all said he was a 
man of great power, but whither that 
power was tending who could tell ? For 
still those films of gossip were floating 
about; and maybe, they said, he who turn- 
ed so clear a light of truth on the evil of 
other men's ways, might be hiding folly 
and deceit in his own. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OUT one Friday morning, late in Janu- 
-■-^ ary, about a twelvemonth after Mrs. 
XTllatliome liad left us, there came a letter 
from Mr. Dewtrie, to say that he should 
not require the services of his curate after 
the date which would complete the term 
of his two years' duty at Cove Eossington. 
It was his intention, Mr. Dewtrie said, 
to resume the charge of his own parish 
during the Summer months, and if possible 
to remain permanently, since he felt that 
the spiritual interests of the place were 
beginning to suffer from his prolonged 
non-residence. But care was taken to im- 
press upon Mr. Elphinston the fact that 
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this return was not the cause of his dis- 
missal. Reports of his proceedings, both 
in the pulpit and in the parish, had reached 
Mentone, causing great anxiety and dis- 
quietude ; and Mr. Dewtrie felt it incum- 
bent upon him to return, even at the risk 
of his own health, and do what was yet in 
his power to counteract the evil influences 
which he now found had been at work 
during the last two years. And he begged 
that in seeking a fresh sphere of duty — ^if 
duty such ministrations could be called — 
Mr. Elphinston would not make use of his 
Rector's name as a reference, since he 
should in that case feel compelled to speak 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
It was a prudent, well -guarded letter, 
no names being mentioned, nor any au- 
thorities given for the implied censures 
upon Mr. Blphinston's conduct, as well as 
his preaching. But some of the sentences 
had a very strong resemblance to those 
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with wliicli Mr. Collinson's letters had 
already made us familiar ; and others were 
the counterparts of what Mrs. TJllathome 
had used when speaking to me of our 
curate, soon after his engagement to 
Eglantine Wear. So that I had not to 
search far for the causes of Mr, Dewtrie's 
action. 

I knew that woman meant mischief 
when she left Cove Bossington, and what 
she set her mind upon, especially when it 
involved evil to some one else, she seldom 
failed to accomplish. I could just imagine 
the soothing, graceful, plausible way in 
which, under cover of anxiety for the 
religious welfare of 'the parish, she would 
insinuate doubts of Mr. Elphinston's 
opinions into our excellent Eector's mind, 
doubts which, once planted there, would be 
strengthened by letters from Mr. CoUinson, 
written doubtless at her own request, too. 
And then Birdie's disappointment would 
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be delicately hinted at ; for a woman who 
could publicly speculate upon her daugh- 
ter's attachments would not be likely to 
observe any more reticence when they came 
to an untimely end ; and a hint or two put 
in the right place, one or two things left 
out, and touches of imagination added, 
would make a picture- of deliberate cruelty 
on Mr. Elphinston^s part, quite sufficient to 
warrant his dismissal from so responsible 
an office as curate of Cove Bossington. 

He took the letter over to Mrs. Wear, 
and we saw very little more of him that 
day. What a dreary, dismal breaking up 
it seemed of all that had been so bright 
and pleasant! How often I had pictured 
to myself the time when Tyne and John 
Elphinston would be married, and live 
perhaps in Miss Fidger's pretty little cot- 
tage, which, since Mrs. Ullathorne's de- 
parture, had only been occupied for a few 
months, and would be the very place for a 
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young couple with not extensive means I 
My imagination had even reached the 
length of picturing them before long in 
the Rectory itself, for whispers had been 
heard of Mr. Dewtrie's possible retirement 
or removal to some living in the south ; 
and Lord Eossington had taken so much 
interest in Mr. Elphinston, liked his preach- 
ing so much, and admired his work amongst 
the poor people of Cove Eossington, that 
we felt sure he would be chosen to fill the 
vacant place, if the present Rector did 
make a change. 

How proud I should have been then! 
Tyne, whom I had nursed and petted as a 
little child,, mistress of the beautiful old 
Rectory, and John Elphinston established 
amongst us, free to live his brave, honest, 
true life, and speak his great thoughts, and 
do his own work unfettered by prejudice or 
ignorance ! And what a work he could do, 
held up by Tyne's strong sweet womanli- 
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ness ; and how noble she would become with 
the weight of new responsibility steadying 
her down, and the sunshine of a wife's 
content bringing out all the beauty and 
richness of her nature ! But now that was 
all over. John Elphinston must go some- 
where else, weary through the same heart- 
less round of misunderstanding and dis- 
couragement ; ending again, perhaps, in the 
same result — a cool letter of dismissal. If 
ever man did his duty in the world, this 
man did, and here was the end of it. 

" But you have laid it at the right door, 
my dear," said Mrs. Surbiton, who came 
in next day, and heard all about it, with 
the understanding that it was not to be 
repeated. " It belongs there, and nowhere 
else. Delia has always been wrong-side 
out to poor Mr. Elphinston since the 
Christmas before last, when she found out 
his engagement to Miss Wear. She has 
never forgiven him, and never will, for not 
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marrying Birdie. I know what it me^ns, 
my dear. Mr. Surbiton and myself have 
had to go through it in a small way. I 
have found out since our marriage that 
she did all she could to prevent it, and if 
dear Herbert had not had a thousand 
times more decision than anybody in this 
place gave him credit for, he would have 
been living on in that big furnished house, 
with all the rest of them, to this very 
day." 

I knew that well enough. Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne lacked the finishing touch of an 
artful woman — power to hide what she 
was working at until she had accomplished 
it. Jealousy or self-interest would keep 
cropping up through the crust of apparent 
benevolence which covered her purposes, 
otherwise she might perhaps have been 
more successful. 

" And take my word for it, my dear," 
Mrs. Surbiton continued, " if Delia could 
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have seen Miss Birdie comfortably estab- 
lished in Cove Rossington as the curate's^ 
wife, he would never have been troubled 
with that letter from Mr. Dewtrie. I 
don't know, though, that it wiU be quite 
a bad thing for him in the end. I hava 
said for a long time that he was thrown 
away in this place. The best part of him 
isn't understood at all, and the rest is mis- 
understood, and what can a man do ?" 

'* Nothing," I said bitterly, "but start 
somewhere else and go through the whole 
thing again, I suppose he will find Mrs. 
UUathomes and Mr. Dewtries all , over the 
world. I wish he would fling away his 
cloth, and make the printing-press his 
pulpit. An honest man can be true to 
himself there." 

** An honest man can be true to himself 
everywhere, my dear, so don't you be 
afraid. Mr. Elphinston has only to keep 
right on, and plenty of people will come to 
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his way of thinkiiig by-and-by. I must 
say I should like the parish to be punished, 
though, by a curate in petticoats, like the 
one that goes trapesing about just now at 
Coley-Orton, creeping into widows' houses, 
and leading captive siUy women. They 
would find out their mistake then, and be 
thankful enough for the good, useful daily 
bread and homespun which Mr. Blphinston 
has given them ever since he came." 

"Yes; but what about us, who knew 
him from the beginning, and loved him ? 
Are we to have our bread and homespun 
taken away from us because other people 
prefer doing their religion in flowers and 
embroidery ?" 

"My dear, the best use of a man like 
Mr. Elphinston is that he teaches you to 
do without him. Why, isn't that what 
every true teacher does, takes you a cer- 
tain way, and puts the means of going 
farther into your own hands, if you wish 
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to use them ? A man who does not know 
the road himself just leaves you where he 
found you, but one who can see to the end 
of it points you there ; and then, if he is 
taken away from you, you can follow where 
he has led all the same. Mr. Elphinston 
has done a great deal for us, and perhaps 
the kindest thing we could wish, though 
certainly not the pleasantest for ourselves, 
is that he should go and do the same 
somewhere else. At least, that is the way 
I look at it, though I am just as aggra- 
vated with Delia and Mr. Dewtrie as ever 
I can be. You were quite right, Dora, 
my dear. She is not a woman to be 
trusted." 

I had suspected for some time that good 
little Mrs. Surbiton did not look at her 
elegant, fascinating sister-in-law through 
quite such rose-coloured spectacles now as 
when, long years ago, that most charming 
of women swept supreme in silk and lace 
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and roses into the spinster's snug little 
parlour. Mrs. Ullatliorne's character was 
a prospect which required distance to lend 
enchantment to the view. Coming near- 
er, you found numberless pitfalls and 
irregularities, which, whilst exceedingly pic- 
turesque to remote beholders, were incon- 
venient, not to say dangerous, to those 
whom necessity compelled to personal con- 
tact. I think Mrs. Surbiton had found 
out that, if a spiteful thing had to be done 
in a roundabout W2|,y, and draped with 
pretty words, and made to wear an aspect 
of grace and amiability, Mrs. Ullathome 
was the person to do it, smiling upon you 
all the time with the sweetness of a rose 
in June. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

T COULD not stay in the house after 
■- Mrs. Surbiton had gone. Even the fact 
of her having come over to my own belief 
about Mrs. Ullathorne could not comfort 
me, though I will not deny that it had a 
certain soothing effect. It seems almost 
like rejoicing in iniquity when a spiteful 
woman is found out in her spitefulness. 
But then one can put it in this way : we 
rejoice in the finding out of the iniquity, 
not in the iniquity itself, and of course 
that makes all the difference. We gain 
our satisfaction and retain our charity, 
and what more can we desire ? 

Still I was bitter and indignant, and in 
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that turbulent, strifeful mood when one 
must have something to do as an outlet 
for one's restlessness. I wished there had 
been a fall of snow in the night, that I 
might have swept the garden-paths. I 
could have fancied every besomf ul of the 
chilly, useless stuff was made up of TJlla- 
thornes and CoUinsons and Dewtries, and 
flung it on one side with suitable contempt, 
good for nothing but to cover and hide the 
broad, beaten path of honesty. 

But on that bleak January day there 
was no snow, only a black frost outside, 
and a tearing north-east wind which drove 
the great waves in upon the beach, red 
with the sand they had churned up as they 
dashed along the bay, and hoary with thick 
locks of streaming foam to which the grey 
seagulls clung, drifting to and fro, on masses 
of black weed which, by-and-by, lay tossed 
and torn upon the rocks. 

I went out to walk. The storm was as 
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good as snow-sweeping to me, only God 
save the vessels that were out in it ! — for 
Joe RoUekins, whom I met shouldering 
along to his cottage (he never called it 
home since Betsy's death), said there had 
not been such a sea at Cove Rossington 
for more than a dozen years back. 

" It's a nipper, this here, miss, and no 
mistake, and looks as if it meant keeping 
on too. There's always more to come 
when it swings round by the north this 
way, I lay there'll be mischief — ay, and 
plenty too — before to-morrow night. 
Won't you step in and rest a bit, miss, 
afore you start for up the OlifiE ? It's as 
much as you can manage to hold yourself 
again' a breeze like this here." 

" No, thank you, Joe," I said. '^ I came 
out just because I wanted something to 
fight against. I had rather have this 
tearing wind and driving spray than any- 
thing else just now. I wouldn't mind go- 
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ing out in your boat and having a good 
toss for an hour or- two, if I only knew 
that I should come safe back again/' 

" Which you wouldn't, miss, and there's 
an end on it." 

Joe looked at me keenly and kindly, and 
edged me up a little bit under the cliff, 
where the wind could not take so much 
hold upon us. He had known most of my 
troubles, those at least which could be 
known by any but myself, and had a right 
to ask me now what had sent me out into 
that bitter north-easter, simply for the sake 
of having something to fight against. 

" I hope it's nothing wrong again with 
that nasty bank, Miss Dora. I'm sure your 
poor father's had worry enough with it, and 
I thought they'd gotten themselves a bit 
sided up now ; the varmints, as I say folks 
is nothing else, when they take an honest 
man's bread out of his mouth that way." 

** Oh 1 no, it's not the bank, Joe. The 
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tank never gives ns any trouble now. It 
has got everything it wants out of us. It's 
just that the Eector has written to Mr. 
Elphinston, telling him he isn't good enough 
to preach here any longer, and so he is to 
go when he has finished his two years. Mr. 
Dewtrie is afraid we shall all turn infidels 
if we listen to such teaching any more, and 
he is going to take us in hand himself, 
as long as the east winds will let him. 
That is all." 

And I flung the bitter truth down with 
as much vigour as John Elphinston used 
to fling his, when he knew it would hit us 
in some sensitive place. 

Joe Eollekins did the same with the 
bundle of firewood he was carrying home, 
and when it was down he gave it a hearty 
kick, considering it for the moment, I sup- 
pose, a sort of personification of the ill-will 
and prejudice which had worked such 
mischief to our curate. 
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" You don't go to say so, miss ! Well, 
IVe been looking out for it this good bit 
past, by what IVe heard. You never see 
them there about " 

And Joe pointed to a couple of " wab- 
blers," as the sailors call them, squat fat 
birds, like ducks, bobbing up and down 
among the breakers. 

"You never see them there, miss, but 
there's rough weather to come. They 
bring it as sure as the rising sun brings 
the day. And ever since Mr. Collinson, 
and a few more like him, set on with their 
suspicion and discontent, I've thought to 
myself Mr. Elphinston might look out, for 
there was mischief brewing. And now it's 
come, and he's to go, do you say, Miss 
Dora ?" 

"Yes, Joe." 

" Well, and maybe the better for him. I 
always said he was over-good for us. The 
people about here don't like to be disturbed. 
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What they like is a rake with not over 
many prongs in it, to smooth 'em over a 
little bit at top, and keep 'em tidy and 
decent like. They can't abear a plough as 
goes right straight down, and turns 'em 
inside out and downside up, with the 
grubs and worms, and whatever else there 
happens to be underneath, and then their 
own consciences, like a pack of crows, 
hopping along at the plough-tail, rooting 
out the ugly things and holding them up. 
It isn't comfortable for 'em, poor folk, 
and leaves the ground sort o' rough when 
all's said and done. It's a deal less 
trouble to be just raked over and let alone. 
And where do you say he's going to, Miss 
Dora?" 

" I don't know at all, Joe, and I don't 
care either.'* 

" You've no call to say that, miss," said 
Joe, giving the faggot another kick. " It 
isn't a don't care thing where a man like 
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Mr. Elphinston goes. He's not the sort 
that ever leaves things like he found them. 
Them as can't bejiter themselves by what 
he teaches them needn't look out to be 
bettered by nothing else. Them that sends 
him away from this here place wiU wish 
one day they had never heard him say a 
word, for every good thing he's ever told 
them will be one cord more for the whip 
to their own backs." 

"Very likely, Joe, and perhaps that is 
the reason Mr. Dewtrie hints to him that 
he had better not remain in the Church. 
He says if Mr. Elphinston does try to take 
duty anywhere else, he need not apply to 
him for references, as he should not choose 
to give them. His influence here, he says, 
has been most pernicious." 

"Ay, Miss Dora. Maybe the Sector's 
one of them sort as likes things kep' 
smooth. A man as can live in them there 
f urrin parts on his eight hundred a year, 
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and only spare a hundred and fifty out of 
it for a curate to do all the work, wants a 
plough driving into him as deep as any- 
body. — But never heed, miss/' Joe con- 
tinued, drawing me a little farther into the 
shelter of the cliff, "we've got a little bit 
of truth put into us, and we'll try and make 
shift to lei it work its way when him as 
put it there is far away. I don't know as 
we'd ought to complain when he's took 
away to give 'em a light somewhere else. 
There's a deal of 'em wants it, if what the 
papers says is true. But come your ways 
in, Miss Dora, and sit you down. It'll 
maybe do you as much good to have a bit 
of talk about it as if you was fighting the 
wind ever so." 

And Joe steered me into his little kitchen, 

» 

which was warm with firelight and comfort- 
able with tobacco smoke. 

" It isn't like it used to be, when she 
, was here," he said, with a sigh, as he drew 
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out Betsy's arm-cliair for me, "but it'll 
last my time, and I don't complain. I 
reckon I can't be far off from casting 
anchor now, though I don't get any sound- 
ings yet, and no sight o' land. I suppose 
there is a port though, and my old timbers 
11 find their way in somehow.? 

"Yes, Joe, else why should the Great 
Captain ever put us out to sea at all. I 
suppose a beginning means an end." 

" Most likely, miss, as we look at things. 
But sometimes I think, for as lonely as it 
is here since my poor old Betsy went, I'd 
like to stop a bit longer, and see what's 
going to happen. There'll be a vast of 
changes for them as tides over another 
fifty years, and it stands to reason a man 
likes to see the new colours run up to the 
masthead afore he's landed and paid off." 

"Yes, Joe," I said, "provided they're 
only as good as the old flag. But who 
can tell ?" 
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" Ay, indeed, Miss Dora, you may say 
that, for sometimes I'm beat to tell what 
they're going to make on it. There's such 
a lot of quarrelling about what shape it 
shall be, and what sort of stuff, and how 
much of this colour, and how much of that,, 
while I think the end of all will be that the- 
ship '11 put out to sea without so much as a 
rag of bunting to tell which side she belongs 
to. And let them as did the quarrelling 
look out, for it's more than either you or 
me can tell if she carries safe through." 

Joe looked about for his pipe, lighted it^ 
and then settled himself down in the chim- 
ney comer, and went on with his observa- 
tions. 

" I had a tuck out with the clergyman 
from Coley-Orton a bit since. He knows 
Fm a mani that keeps a look-out over any- 
thing that's going on, and he axed me to 
go over to his church some day, that I 
might see what our place at Cove Eossing* 
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ton ought to be, if it was done properly. 
So I went last Sunday, Miss Dora^ and Tm 
free to confess that when I was a bigger 
simpleton nor what I am now, I've paid 
sixpence to see a worse sight — what with 
the flowers and the little banners, and the 
colours on their gowns, and the lights, and 
all the rest of it ; and if ours was to be 
like that, thinks I, there'd be nothing for 
me but staying at home. For the people 
kept bobbing up and down, and round and 
round, and first this way, and then that 
way, while I was fair beat, and sat me 
down. And when it was all done, I says 
to myself, ' Joe,' I says, ' the old way is 
best ;' and I come home and read my bit of 
a chapter, and said my prayer, and felt 
like a man again." 

*'And what had you felt like before, 
Joe ?" 

"Like a Jackjin-a-box, Miss Dora — 
leastways, while I sat me down and give 
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up. For when I go anywhere I like to 
behave proper, and do my reverence like 
the rest ; but it was over much for me, 
and me always rheumatic in my joints ever 
since the coastguard business. And when 
I seed 'em at it, I thought, well, if this 
is what all the wrangling and quarrelling's 
been about, it's a pity but what they had 
something else to do." 

" Just what I thought myself, Joe, when 
I read in the papers last week how some 
of the wisest and cleverest men in England 
had spent two whole months in deciding 
whether a clergyman might wear a coloured 
stole or not." 

" Yes, Miss Dora, and men and women 
going down alive into the pit all the time, 
if what they say is true, and they can find 
nothing better to do than quarrel about a 
bit of ribbon. And that's what makes a 
many of us unlearned folks as we don't 
care to listen to 'em, nor be taught by 'em> 
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when they can spend their time over such- 
like, when we've as much as we can do to 
feed our bodies and save our souls alive. 
Why, Miss Dora, what should we say if the 
magistrates and judges and lawyers and 
them there was to start fighting about how 
long their robes should be, and whether 
they might put a dab of colour here, and a 
spot of gold there, and if their wigs was to 
be worn with curls or without 'em, while 
nobody could get justice done him or 
wrong punished ? There'd soon be a stop 
put to it, and we should say they were 
nought but a parcel of schoolboys, to spend 
their time over such-like nonsense. And 
that's what I say of the capes and the 
petticoats. Miss Dora, and the sooner 
we've done with them the better. I hope, 
if the east wind drives Mr. Dewtrie back 
again, and we've got to have another 
curate, he won't be of the Coley-Orton 
sort." 
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I did not care what sort he was, and I 
told Joe RoUekins so. It seemed to me 
then that I should never care to go to 
church again, or worship God in company 
with those who had trodden His divinest 
truth underfoot as an unholy thing. I 
was vexed that men should have power to 
do evil under the mask of good — that re- 
ligion should be wounded in the house of 
those who called themselves its friends. 
And I turned out again into the tearing 
north wind, that was rolling the great 
waves in, and churning them into foam; 
and I fought with it, and felt that I was 
crushing it down, as I toiled back up the 
cliff home again to the old-fashioned, bow- 
windowed parlour, where John Elphinston 
sat, with moody brow and face buried in 
his hands, and no more any work to do in 
the place where he had given his best and 
his holiest to people who flung it back 
upon him now as a dangerous thing. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE storm lasted all that day and night, 
and next morning the sea was rolling 
and tossing in its fury, as though nothing 
could ever quiet it again. At midday Joe 
Eollekins came to tell us there was a vessel 
in distress off the Point. The lifeboat was 
going to be sent out, and they wanted 
people to help. 

•John Elphinston went. Prom one of our 
windows, overlooking the valley which 
shelved down to the beach, I could see 
groups of men, women, and children watch- 
ing the wreck. The fishermen had dragged 
their boats high up on the shingle, to pre- 
vent them from being carried out by the 
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tide. Planks and spars of the broken ves- 
sel were being drifted to shore, and men 
and boys were wading into the surf, ready 
to catch and drag them up as the waves 
tossed them within reach. Thrice I saw 
the life-boat go out and return with its 
precious freight of rescued souls and 
bodies, and I heard the shouts of welcome 
and triumph as it breasted wave after 
wave, and won the shore at last. The 
vessel was too far out to be clearly distin- 
guished through the dense clouds of surf 
and spray which broke over the rooks at 
Shagmouth Point, upon which it had 
struck ; but I knew where to look, for had 
I not watched Rae Morrison's ship go past 
that very point, in the brave bright Easter 
sunshine, with white sails spread, and the 
English colours flying bravely at her mast- 
head ? I need not fear for Eae Morrison 
now. His ship had not come to Shag- 
mouth Port for many a year. 
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John Elphinston was down on the beach 
all day, amongst the people who were doing 
what they could to help. Now and then 
he came up to the house for supplies of 
brandy for the half-drowned people who 
had been brought on shore, or to carry 
what little store I could supply in the shape 
of clothing for them. He was in that des- 
perate mood when utter weariness of body 
is the only possible limit to the grinding 
activity of spirit which cannot help chafing 
upon itself. If a wreck must happen at 
all, it could not happen at a better time 
than when John Elphinston wanted some- 
thing to tire himself out upon, for the 
strength of a dozen men seemed concen- 
trated in him that day, and their courage 
and daring too. 

I wonder how many times he toiled up 
and down the steep cliff between our house 
and the beach, to carry supplies to the 
needy, or make arrangements for the hous- 
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ing of the shipwrecked. All were saved. 
It was a passenger vessel, not very crowd- 
ed, though, bound from Hamburg to 
Limeport. The sailors were dispersed 
amongst the fishermen, who were always 
ready to give a night's lodging to those 
who needed it. The passengers found 
shelter at the better-class houses. John 
Elphinston brought one to us — a decent, 
respectable man, who had managed to save 
most of his things, and was able, after 
resting a couple of nights with us, to go 
on to his home at Limeport. One poor 
girl, who had escaped with her life, and 
scarcely more, found an asylum with Mrs. 
Wear. She was a German, governess to 
some people at Limeport, returning to her 
duties after the Christmas holidays. She 
was terribly bruised and battered and 
shaken, so much so that it was quite im- 
possible for her to think of going forward, 
Mrs. Wear would not hear of her being 
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taken to the hospital, and said she should 
have her home at Hollycote until she was 
able to travel again. 

Perhaps the work of nursing and tend- 
ing her was as good for Tyne as the long 
day's labour and excitement had been for 
John Elphinston. It was something for 
her to think about, something for her 
energies to go out upon. For awhile they 
did not know whether the poor girl would 
live or not ; and in trying to keep death 
and suffering at bay, Tyne kept away also 
the cruel disappointment which, if she had 
had leisure to dwell upon it, would have 
made her almost desperate. 

During the night the wind changed, and 
on Sunday morning all was quiet and still 
again. The shore was strown with frag- 
ments of timber from the broken vessel, 
and there were great drifts of black sea- 
weed, which the strong north-east current 
had dashed up under the cliffs; but ex- 
cept these, there was nothing to tell of the 
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previous day's storm and peril. Calmly, 
grandly as ever, the long waves rolled in 
upon the shore, and the grey sea-gulls 
brooded upon them, and the distant vessels 
came and went, with Winter sunshine upon 
their outspread sails ; and only far off, be- 
hind Shagmouth Bar, a couple of black 
skeleton masts, with shreds of rigging flut- 
tering from them, told where the good ship 
Orient had ended her work. 

The sermon that Sunday morning was 
one much to be remembered. Most of 
the people who had been saved from the 
lost vessel came to say their word of prayer 
and sing their hymn of praise. Many a quiet 
tear — not of sorrow, but thankfulness — 
found its way down rugged, weather-beaten 
cheeks as John Elphinston read out these 
words : 

" ' Save Ix)rd I we perish 1' was their cry, 
* Oh, save ns in our agony 1' 
Thy word above the storm rose high, 
» Peace— be stiU 1' 
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'* The wild winds hashed, the angry deep 
Sank like a little child to sleep ; 
The snilen billows ceased to leap, 
AtThywinr 

And with strange and unwonted emotion 
the voices of the people went up to God 
in song, mingled with the deep murmuring 
undertone of backward rolling waves upon 
the shore. 

Surely, if John Blphinston had known 
that he would never speak to living men 
and women again, he would have gathered 
up all his strength in such a sermon as he 
preached to them that day. With just 
such earnestness he would have addressed 
those who had escaped from the clutches 
of death ; with just such tenderness cheer- 
ed those who had lost all but life ; with 
such pity mourned for those who were 
groaning with pain in the homes of 
strangers ; with such bitter, burning sar- 
casm, upbraided those who had held back 
help in the time of their brother's need, or, 
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in their filthy greed for gain, had turned 
that very need into a means of money- 
getting. I think all the mingled strength 
and love and pity and indignation and 
righteous wrath of his soul was poured out 
upon us that morning, and we felt, one 
and all, that he was speaking to us the 
very deepest, intensest truth he knew. 

I was uneasy for him. I could not but 
fear that nature would exact her price, even 
to the uttermost farthing, for the dreadful 
strain, both of mind and body, which he 
had gone through since Mr. Dewtrie's 
letter reached him. I knew how the very 
bitterness of his feeling had strengthened 
him to such energy, and how, in lashing 
injustice, oppression, meanness, and false- 
hood as he did in that sermon, the remem- 
brance of his own wrong, the selfishness 
and misunderstanding which had blasted 
his once fair future, was before him. I 
knew, too, how that burning fiery furnace 
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of disappointment would consume him, and 
how he would drop wearily enough, by- 
and-by, upon the ashes of his own spent 
passion. 

There was that strange hush and thrill 
in the church which one feels when the 
people are taken captive by a will stronger 
than their own ; when, for awhile, truth has 
the mastery, and the sacred force of right 
over might is acknowledged. Mr. Oollin- 
son — who, by the way, had declined taking 
in any of the sufferers from the wreck, or 
helping them with money, because the 
vessel, having struck on the off-side of the 
bar, was legally lost in the Shagmouth 
parish — might well say now that Mr. 
Elphinston was a setter forth of strange 
doctrine, for never had selfishness and 
formality and hypocrisy been shaken out of 
their hiding places, and hunted, shivering, 
into the light of day, more fearlessly than 
in the sermon to which he listened that 
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Sunday morning. I think he felt it his 
duty, as churchwarden, to be present when 
the thanksgiving prayer after a storm at 
sea was read, otherwise for the last few 
months he had always left after the conclu- 
sion of the Communion Service. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JOHN came home very tired, with the 
pallid, worn-out look of a man who 
has done his best and worst. Something 
told me that his work was ended for the 
present. Without asking permission from 
him, which I knew would not be given, I 
got Joe RoUekins to walk over to Moor 
Brookly, three or four miles away, and beg 
the clergyman there to take the evening 
service. I did not tell him, until I had 
Mr. Worthington's aflSrmative answer, and 
then to my surprise he made no objection 
at all — ^just thanked me, and went quietly 
back to his study, where he had been stay- 
ing alone all the afternoon. 
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After that, came other rest. By the 
next Sunday morning John Elphinston 
was hovering between life and death, some- 
times helpless, motionless as any coffined 
form; sometimes tossing in feverish de- 
lirium^ which kept him from being com- 
forted by any kindly word or look of ours* 
He had taken cold, so the doctors said, by 
excitement and exposure to the weather^ 
followed by undue mental exertion; and 
they would not venture to say yet what the 
end might be. 

We knew better. We knew that if he 
died, Jilr. OoUinson, and Mrs. Ullathorne^ 
and the worthy Rector had killed him 
amongst them ; killed him as effectually — 
shall I say as sinfully ? — as though they 
had held steel to his throat or poison to his 
lips. I think many persons die just so, 
murdered by cruelty, unkindness, false- 
hood, and ill-will; only their friends get 
certificates of an entirely different nature^ 
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and colds, fevers, or inflammation bear the 
blame whicb tyranny and evil-doing ought 
to have carried. 

Tyne took the place which her great, 
'quiet love gave her right to take by her 
lover's side. Day by day she tended him 
with an unmurmuring patience, which was 
very pitiful to behold. She stayed with us 
entirely, Mrs. Wear taking care of the 
Oerman lady, who was gradually recover- 
ing from her wounds and bruises, but was 
not yet able to go on to her duties at 
Limeport. The people outside, with the 
exception of Mr. and Mrs. Surbiton, let us 
pretty much alone, not knowing whether 
Mr. Elphinston's illness was infectious or 
not; so Tyne and I belonged to each 
other again almost as in the old childish 
days. 

How I learned to love her more and 
more throughout those slow weeks of 
watching and alternate hope and fear! 
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How the little follies and weaknesses of 
her character seemed to drop oS, and the 
white blossom of perfect, chastened woman- 
hood show forth so clear and fair ! There 
came to her a stately nobleness from the 
veiy burdens she was bearing. Her weight 
of care developed in her a certain grave, 
sweet majesty, which I had never seen 
before. Griefs carried worthily, bring a 
strange sort of dignity to those who carry 
them. They strengthen the whole being 
into girded uprightness, instead of crush- 
ing it to the dust. 

And what a help Tyne was to me in 
those weeks of watching ! What treasures 
of thoughtfulness and patience there were 
in her which I had never discovered be- 
fore ! I think nothing brings out a woman's 
real self like the nursing of the sick. The 
spirit of denial and sacrifice which is, or 
should be, her glory, appears then ^ in all 
its fairness ; or if she has but the outside 
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beauty of womanliood, its prettiness, grace, 
and power to charm, these soon count for 
nothing, dry up in the blighting atmo- 
sphere of the sick-room, and the real cha- 
racter which underlaid them, hidden no 
longer by the dress of appearances, shows 
for what it is — selfish, exacting, impa- 
tient. 

I wish John Blphinston could have 
known how good Tyne was to him. I 
wish sometimes he could have opened his 
eyes to see the grave sweet face bending 
over him, the busy hands doing their 
work so swiftly and so silently. But he 
never did. Tyne only watched him in his 
unconscious or sleeping hours. In his 
little gleams of wakefulness I tended him 
myself, lest the sight of her should take 
back his thoughts to the troubled past, or 
more troubled future. And how quietly she 
let me do it, knowing it was better so. 
With what clear, practical common sense 
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she put her own feelings away, and gave 
up what is a woman's chiefest joy, the 
privilege of doing everything for the one 
she loves, when once she felt she could 
serve him better otherwise. Where other 
women would have fretted and chafed, and 
insisted upon being first and foremost, she 
saw things at once as they really were, and 
was ready to do what was best for him, not 
what was most comforting to herself. 
Tyne had the reasonableness of a man, 
with the tenderness of a woman, joined to 
a quiet, far-seeing unselfishness which sel- 
dom belongs to either. 

We had our reward. John Elphinston 
did not die. Slowly the flickering light 
burned up again, so slowly that we could 
not measure it from day to day, but only 
from week to week. And if sometimes we 
said to ourselves, " it is brighter, now," a 
sudden waft from the heavy wing of death, 
which never seemed to go very far away, 
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almost extinguished it, and with slow, 
patient watchfulness we had to cherish it 
back again. Not until two months after 
that dreadful storm day did the kind old 
doctor tell us that Tyne might make her- 
self known without fear of injuring the 
patient. I would not tell John beforehand 
that she was to come. I wanted him to 
have a quiet sleep, and wake to find her by 
his side. I made the room look as fresh 
and pleasant as I could, with clean, laven- 
der-scented linen, and books, and early 
Spring flowers — for the snowdrops, and 
prinu*oses, and violets had all come whilst 
he lay there in his unconscious pain — and 
when I saw that he slept, I drew the curtain 
and went quietly away, sending Tyne to my 
place, and I thought how happy the wak- 
ing would be. 

I was not good woman enough to do this 
without a certain grip of bitterness. Al- 
ways in the supremest, sweetest moments 
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of life, I tad to fall back into the second 
place. It was for me to watch, and wait, 
and tend the suffering back to health. 
When that health came, I must step aside 
and let the first smile rest on other than 
myself. 

Well, never mind. I had had my day. I 
had seen the sunrise once ; and once seen, 
that is never forgotten. Some time most 
likely — elsewhere, if not here, everything 
would come right. But for that hope, 
what a mockery life would be ! As Joe 
RoUekins said — or I to him, I forget 
which — a beginning means an ending, and 
God never mocks the human soul with 
dreams of anything truly pure and good, 
which He will not somewhere realise. For 
every vessel which fares forth over the sea 
of His providence there is a haven to be 
reached ; and though grief, disappointment, 
misfortune may tear down its colours, 
shatter its canvas and spoil the beauty 
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wherewith it started, nothing but sin can 
ever quite wreck it, or send it down to the 
bottom with all hands lost. 

So I went and sat by my father's side in 
the half-dark of that April evening, whilst 
Tyne kept watch for John Elphinston's 
waking. Why should I complain whilst I 
had my father to care for still, my father 
to whom I could give so much, whose calm 
peaceful influence upon me, through all the 
years, had made me what I was; who 
reached down to me now for what my 
younger strength could give ; to whom I 
reached upward for wisdom, and counsel, 
and love which never failed ? 

Yet even with him I wa3 but standing 
in the else empty place of one who was 
more to him than I could ever be ; and so 
soon as death gave them back to each 
other, I should be nearest no longer to 
my father. How patiently he had borne 
the well-nigh forty years' loneliness of his 
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life 5 what good work he had done therein ; 
what strong, silent protest uplifted against 
those who think that a man's life con- 
sisteth in the abundance of " things " that 
he possesseth ! How much more precious 
my father's heritage of memory and hope, 
the daily influence of his example, the mark 
of his clear, pure thought upon other minds, 
than the noisy clatter which makes itself 
much talked of in this world, gets testi- 
monials and purses of gold given to it, and 
is deposited at last, with much speaking 
of eulogiums, under marble monuments, 
which press upon it with such a weight of 
black-letter compliment that the question 
is, can any resurrection ever be possible for 
it ? A question which visits me often, as I 
walk now through Cove Rossington ceme- 
tery, and think how uneasily the dead must 
lie under those public praises whose un- 
truth in God's sight must surely smite so 
bitterly. 

h2 
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Tyne came quietly in when I had been 
sitting there for more than an hour, and 
speaking no word, knelt down by me in 
the twilight, with her hand in mine. I 
moved at once to go away and take her 
place by John Elphinston, but she just 
tightened her hold upon my fingers, as if 
to let me know that he would rather be 
left alone with his peace. So we all staid 
there together, in that utter content which 
comes with the ending of great peril and 
anxiety. I felt Tyne's tears upon my hand, 
but I knew they were not tears of pain ;• 
and I just drew her a little more closely to 
me, glad that in her greatest gladness she 
came to me for sympathy. If I could not 
go with her through the beautiful gate 
of her love, I could at least wait on the 
outside, and be ready to receive her when 
she came back, crowned with the perfect 
happiness which they say one must enter 
there to win. And that Tyne had won it, 
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I knew, when at last she lifted her face 
to mine, for it shone with a light that only 
love, tried through sorrow and patience, 
can give. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A FTEB that came pleasant days for us, 
-^^ days whose pleasantness only those 
can know who, having gone down to the 
brink of death's river with one they dearly 
love, return again to the fields of life, not 
companionless, but with the beloved hand 
still clasped in theirs, the beloved face still 
looking tenderly down upon them. 

How the brightness of such return makes 
sorrow light, which otherwise would have 
vexed and pressed us to the ground ! How, . 
the dear life being spared, we can bear 
almost all else to be taken away ! I think, in 
those sweet days when first John Elphinston 
was able to come to us in the parlour again. 
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too weak to plan or remember, able only to 
be petted and caressed and made much of, 
we none of us troubled ourselves either 
about Mr. Dewtrie's letter or what might 
come of it. We had not even any leisure 
froni our thankfulness to grieve over the 
indefinite putting off of that quiet little 
wedding which, when Mr. Elphinston had 
accomplished his two years of probation, 
was to have taken place at the parish 
church. 

It was so pretty to see Tyne waiting 
upon him. Of course she kept on staying 
with us, or she would scarcely ever have 
seen him at all ; for, grandly as he was re- 
covering, the doctor said it would be 
weeks before he could safely gp out or do 
any work, and the steep descent from our 
house to the road, and then the tough pull 
up to HoUycote, was more than an invalid 
could brave. We had altered our home 
arrangements for him. My father had the 
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little inner room for a study now, and 
John, who needed mucli air and light and 
space, was brought into the parlour, Tyne 
making up the easy-chair with cushions 
for him every morning. And there they 
spent, I fancy, many a pleasant hour, 
whilst I was busy with Mercy over my 
domestic avocations, or helping my father 
in the correcting of his proof-sheets. And 
then our quiet, happy evenings together, 
reading some pleasant story-book— for of 
course there were no stiff talks or argu- 
ments now^r amusing ourselves by build- 
ing castles in the air about what we would 
do when everything had come straight 
again. I am sure we quite dreaded the 
time when John must settle to work, and 
the rough toil of life be begun. 

Of course, as soon as we saw what a 
serious turn his iUness was likely to take, 
we had communicated with Mr. Dewtrie ; 
the duty had been resigned, and a fresh 
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curate appointed. To our great surprise, 
this fresh pastor turned out to be none 
other than Mr. Grimwade, the young man 
who would fain have placed his happiness 
in Tyne's keeping three or four years be- 
fore. He was the right man in the right 
place — I mean for the parish, not for Tyne. 
No one had any need to complain of his 
sermons on the score of originality or 
boldness. I think the word "tidiness" 
best expressed his person, work, and char- 
acter. He read the prayers tidily, he 
preached tidily, he visited tidily. He 
never did anything that anyone could find 
fault with. I never found out that he had 
either sympathies or antipathies worth 
mentioning, and so it was impossible for 
him to get into mischief. He was much 
valued amongst the ladies of the parish ; for 
his patience in holding skeins of cotton, 
and fiUing tea-pots, and handing round 
plates of muffins, was, as I have heard 
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Mrs. Surbiton say, beyond all praise. Then 
lie was really kind-hearted, hit the happy 
mean between shyness and conceit, never 
said anything that could be contradicted ; 
and so at last Cove Rossington was con- 
tent. We understood that he was to re- 
main with us after Mr. Dewtrie's return, 
our good Rector's health not being equal 
to the entire charge of the parish. 

Another return, to which, I am afraid, 
we looked forward with even less good- 
will than that of the Rector, was Mrs. 
TJllathome's. Perhaps the friendship she 
had formed with him at Mentone was too 
pleasant to be broken up ; or perhaps our 
new and unengaged curate presented pos- 
sibilities of a nest to which the indefatigable 
Birdie might some time hope to flutter ; or 
perhaps, John Elphinston's dismissal hav- 
ing been accomplished, Mrs. Ullathorne 
felt she had done all that duty demanded 
of her on the Continent. At any rate, we 
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heard that Mrs. Surbiton's maiden domi- 
cile was to be occupied once more by the 
architect's sister, and that she was to be 
settled down there by the end of April, 
soon after the time which Mr. Dewtrie had 
appointed for his own return. 

I must not forget to say a word or twa 
about Fraulein Schaffhausen, the German 
lady who was nearly knocked to pieces on 
the wreck, and who might have been quite 
knocked to pieceS; if John Elphinston had 
not got hold of her as she was being dashed 
from spar to spar among the waves, and 
brought her safely into the boat. 

She recovered very slowly. Of course, 
just at first, we had little time to think 
about her, all our care being for the man 
who had saved her. She stayed with Mrs. 
Wear, and was nursed kindly enough 
there, whilst Tyne and I took care of Mr» 
Elphinston. She was about as much 
bruised as anyone could be, without 
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wounds or broken bones. When the 
bruises were a little better, rheumatism 
set in, and for a long time she could only 
drag herself about with two crutches ; but 
fihe was as blithe as a bee, and only- 
laughed at herself for the lameness and 
pain and misfortune which would have 
soured many a less sensible woman. As 
soon as she was able to get out of the 
house, she spent a whole hour in creeping 
down, inch by inch, from HoUycote to our 
house, to inquire after Mr. Elphinston, 
and express her overflowing gratitude for 
what he had done for her, 

I saw her then for the first time. She 
was a bright, pleasant little body, as plain 
as anybody could desire, but running over 
with good-humour and intelligence, and 
perfectly cheerful, spite of her utter loss of 
•everything, except the clothes she had 
been saved in. The people to whom she 
was returning must have valued her very 
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much, for they wanted to send an invalid- 
carriage for her, and take care of her 
themselves ; and thej said whatever she 
wanted they would supply. Mrs. Wear 
was attending to that, though. She had 
half-emptied one of the little drapers'^ 
shops, and with such help as Tyne and I 
and Mrs. Surbiton could give, was stitch- 
ing away at an entirely new outfit for the 
good Fraulein, who had had money sent 
from her own friends in Germany. 

I believe Mrs. Wear would have kept 
her always if she could. I believe she 
made her rheumatism and bruises of more 
importance than they really were, for the 
sake of securing the society of the bright 
little woman-sunbeam who was sufferingr 
from them. As soon as she was able to 
'do anything with her hands, Fraulein 
came over to help us, for Mercy had al- 
most more house-keeping than she could 
manage, whilst I was busy with Mr. 
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Elphinston, The merry little woman 
brightened us all up wonderfully, and her 
broken English was like a perpetual joke, 
at which we could not help laughing, even 
when our hearts were heavy with their 
care. As for Mercy, that tough old ser- 
vant was taken by storm, and surrendered 
at discretion, allowing Fraulein to go into 
the kitchen whenever she liked, and learn- 
ing from her how to make the most de- 
lightful pies and puddings after the Ger- 
man fashion. Indeed, Mercy said to me 
privately that it was a thousand pities 
*^ Frollin," as she called her, had nothing 
better to do than teach young ladies the 
ridiculous foreign stuff that she called her 
language, for she could make puff-paste 
with any cook that ever went into a gentle- 
man's family ; and as for the way she whisk- 
ed eggs, it was a wonder to behold ! She 
might have made her thirty pounds a year, 
if a penny, in Lord Rossington's kitchen. 
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Mercy said, and felt she was doing some 
good in the world. But there was no 
accounting for tastes. 

I call Fraulein Schaffhausen a woman, 
though I don't think she could have been 
more than two or three and twenty ; but 
with all her brightness there was a substan- 
tial practicality about her, which utterly 

refused to have anything to do with the 

> 

name of girl. Girls seem as if they were 
made to be petted and scolded and taken 
care of. Fraulein was altogether too stout 
to be petted, and she was far too sensible 
ever to do anything that needed scolding ; 
and as for being taken care of, she did 
that for everybody else, without ever 
seeming to think that she had any claim 
to the same treatment herself. To see 
her limping about the kitchen making 
omelettes for Mr. Elphinston, or stooping 
over the fire to fry them, with a face all 
sorts of colours from the bruises she had 
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received in the wreck ! Anybody else but 
Fraulein would have nursed herself up, 
and thought the bruises and the rheuma- 
tism quite sufficient excuses for abstaining 
even from self-help, to say nothing of help 
for other people. But no ; the good little 
Hamburgher never was at rest unless she 
could be of use to her friends. 

She told me, bit by bit, in her funny 
fashion, a good deal of her history. Her 
father had had a good position in his pro- 
fession, which was that of a doctor, and 
she had not expected to earn her own 
living, until his death, when she was one- 
and-twenty, left her entirely unprovided 
for. She determined then to come to 
England and learn the language, so that 
she might go back and begin a school in' 
her own country ; and she had been for a 
year and a half now in this family at Lime- 
port, teaching French and German at a 
very small salary, for the privilege of a 
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comfortable home and lessons in English 
from the elder daughters ; though I must 
say that, if, when she went home again, 
and set up her school at Hamburgh, she 
taught her pupils such comical English as 
she spoke herself, they would not be much 
the better for it. 

I believe she would very willingly have 
stayed at Cove Rossington, and I am sure 
we would very willingly have kept her, but 
she was obhged to fulfil her engagement 
to the end of the two years at Limeport. 
She promised, however, to come and stay 
with Mrs. Wear in the midsummer holi- 
days, when that engagement would have 
terminated ; and in the meantime, we were 
to look about for a situation for her, or 
interest ourselves in getting pupils, to 
whom she could give daily lessons in 
French and German. 

"And," said the little woman, "if it 
might at last pass that upon end I come 
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back to those who did bring me away from 
my death, how should I be happy ! " 

So Fraulein Schaffhausen went away, 
limping a little stiU, and with curious 
streaks of colour all over her face, and we 
felt that until midsummer we had lost a 
most bright and pleasant friend. 

When John Elphinston was well enough, 
we had a regular talk about ways and 
means. It was then decided that he 
should not make any inquiry after a fresh 
curacy at present, but just remain quietly 
with us, building up his strength as much 
as he could by perfect rest from parochial 
work, and doing what writing and study- 
ing was safe for him until Winter, when 
he would make inquiries after fresh quar- 
ters." 

" Fresh quarters !" How drearily that 
sounded to me ! It was bad enough to 
think of his marrying and going away 
from us, only to Miss Mdger's pretty little 
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house., thougli I could have seen both, him 
and Tyne then whenever I liked. But 
now I should lose them both, for as soon 
as he got another curacy they would be 
married. And that curacy might be ever 
so far away — ^who could tell ? Sometimes 
he , talked of a Continental chaplaincy, 
sometimes of going out to the colonies — 
anywhere, I think, where he could be more 
free and unfettered than he had been under 
the mingled jurisdiction of Mr. CoUinson 
and our worthy Rector. 

I could not bear to think of it. Tyne 
and he had come so closely into my life. 
What I could do for them gave me so 
much interest ; what they could do for me 
was so sweet and precious. They were 
almost my only links now with the busy 
outside world. He brought me tidings 
from the world of thought, she from the 
world of social life. When they were 
gone, it would again be all quietness. Mrs. 

i2 
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Wear would most likely go too, for wher- 
ever her daughter went was home to her, 
and my father and I would once more be 
left alone, quite alone, until, after a few 
years, he went too, and then for me there 
would be nothing but patient waiting, with 
such cheerfulness as I could, for the even- 
ing which brings all home. 
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CHAPTER X. 

T)UT Mr. Elphinston was not to be quite 
-'-^ idle, even through those Summer 
and Autumn months. 

Lord Rossington, as I have said before, 
thought a great deal about him ; had come 
to church regularly ever since he began to 
preach, a thing he had not done for years 
— never, indeed, since the first twelve 
months of the present Rector's presenta- 
tion to the living. For he and Mr. Dew- 
trie had had a quarrel about some trifling 
parish matter, connected, I think, with a 
right of road through part of the Rossing- 
ton grounds, and since neither of them 
would abate an inch of his rights, the 
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affair had ended in a complete breacli be- 
tv^^een them, Lord Rossington locking up 
his pew in church, and going over to 
Moor-Brooksby when he cared to attend 
any service at all. 

But now the Castle was finished, with 
its pretty little private chapel, and my 
Lord offered the chaplaincy to John El- 
phinston. The duties, he said, might be 
made as light as he pleased, not extending 
beyond prayers and a sermon on Sundays, 
and a little pastoral oversight of the ten or 
a dozen people, lodgekeepers, woodmen, 
and others, who lived in the park. It was 
the very thing for a man who had not 
strength for regular work, yet did not wish 
to rust in idleness. So John accepted it 
thankfully enough, with the understanding 
that he was to resign it whenever he was 
3»ble and ready to undertake the charge of 
a parish again. 

We all felt rather proud about this 
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ctaplaincy. It was a great thing for a 
young man to be taken notice of by the 
Lord of the Manor ; and I began to hope 
that perhaps, after all, John would not 
have to go quite so far away from us. 
The Rossington patronage was very ex- 
tensive; the Rossington influence more 
extensive still. My fancy looked on now 
and saw Tyne and her husband comfort- 
ably settled in one or other of the half 
dozen pretty little country rectories which 
belonged to the family estate. And then 
he would be his own master, and then he 
could live his own life, and build up for 
himself a good name, vexed no more by 
the shallowness and prejudice of those who 
could not understand him. 

Mr. Dewtrie returned. So did Mrs. 
Ullathorne. Of course I did not call upon 
her, but I saw her at church the Sunday 
after her arrival, looking as elegant and 
fascinating as ever, not a wrinkle in her 
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fair rose and white face, or a toucb. of grey 
on the blonde ringlets wluch curled out so 
prettily under her lace bonnet. Would 
the woman never grow old? Would she 
never feel that she was wicked and false 
and deceitful? I think not; for as soon 
as she was out of the church porch, she 
began smiling and bowing on all hands, 
with the graciousness of a princess, and the 
complacent consciousness of a reigning 
belle who knows that she has but to look, 
and any quantity of flattery is at her com- 
mand. 

How I should like to have told her 
exactly what I thought about her ; but as 
I could not do that, I bowed to her very 
courteously, and went on my way. At any 
rate she would hear of the chaplaincy 
through Mrs. Surbiton, and that would 
take down her self-complacency a little. 

She soon became as popular as ever in 
the place which had very nearly forgotten 
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her. She was one of those people who 
always come to the top, like empty bags. 
And then a woman who has lived abroad, 
and is known to get her dresses from Rome 
or Paris, has naturally a halo of interest 
about her which is wonderfully attractive 
to the upper class coal and iron popula- 
tion, who somehow never seem to hit the 
right colours in their own costumes, and 
therefore have a profound respect for those 
who do. 

Birdie also took her place again as one 
of the pets of society. I used to hear of 
her clasping and clapping her hands as 
before, with a girlish abandon which must 
have looked rather funny in a. person of 
at least eight and twenty. Eight and 
twenty ! Why, at eight and twenty I was 
a middle-aged woman, quiet, demure, able 
to chaperon any number of young people 
to lectures and concerts, almost grown 
past even the recollection of having been 
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taken care of, myself; wliile Birdie still 
loitered in the sash and pinafore stage of 
pretty helplessness, dared not go anywhere 
by herself, and kept up all the airs of an 
unfledged nestling. People liked it, so I 
suppose it was all right. But fancy Tyne 
appealing in that sort of way, or asking 
toleration for her ignorance, or protection 
for her helplessness ! 

Mr. Grimwade's society was cultivated 
very much at the cottage* If Birdie 
brought him there, I for one could have 
made them heartily welcome to each other, 
for really, after so much preparatory flut- 
tering, a nest of her own was the least that 
she could expect; and if, as the copy- 
books say, "unflagging industry demands 
success," Birdie ought to have won her 
orange-blossom years and years ago. 

But why am I so spiteful about her ? 
In truth, she was a pretty, amiable, good- 
tempered little thing, with no possibilities 
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of development either for good or evil, no 
chasms of wickedness, no heights of nobility 
in her nature, nothing but a neat space of 
garden plot, judiciously sprinkled over by 
her mother in early Spring-time with a 
few pleasant-coloured bedding-out plants, 
in the shape of elegant manners and showy 
accomplishments ; which plants, naturally 
dying down as the frosts of middle age set 
in, would have to be taken up and thrown 
away, and then certainly the plot would 
present rather an uninteresting appear- 
ance. But if Mr. Grimwade did not find 
that out for himself, why should anybody 
else hint to him that bedding-out plants 
only last during the Summer season ? And 
indeed I doubt whether his own plot had 
much more variety in it ; although instead 
of being pleasant to the eye, like Birdie's, 
it was, if not of a sort to b© desired to make 
one wise — ^his sermons being of the weak- 
est — still in a sense good for food, pro- 
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ducing him, so long as he cultivated it 
properly, an income of a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, with the position of a gen- 
tleman pertaining thereunto. 

I used occasionally to meet Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne by accident, when I went in to spend 
an hour with her good little sister-in-law. 
We were always exceedingly polite, though 
I avoided conversation, except on the 
merest superficial matters, fearing that the 
native goodness of my disposition, even 
fostered as it had been by long discipline 
and education, would not be strong enough 
to prevent me from telling her a little of 
my mind, if we ever came into close quar- 
ters. I feared this the more as she seemed 
so abundantly satisfied with herself and 
everything she had said and done, and 
always gave me the impression of such 
serene and ample complacency. 

I wonder if there is anything in the 
world so provoking as some people's un- 
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consciousness of their own utterly double 
and false dealings. To see Mrs. Ulla- 
thome at church, Sunday after Sunday, 
gloveless — that appeared to be the latest 
fashion from Mentone — with eyes reve- 
rently fixed upon her ivory-covered prayer- 
book, unless as reverently fixed upon some 
new Paris bonnet, bowing at regular 
intervals, turning to the east when the 
duties in which she was engaged so re- 
quired, then sweeping back again with 
gracefully undulating motions, which re- 
minded me of a slender young aspen-tree 
swaying to the wind, who could have 
thought her capable of saying an unkind 
word, still less blasting the reputation of an 
honest man by sneaking insinuations, which 
had just a suflficient film of piety about 
them to prevent them from being known 
for the falsehoods they really were ? 

Did she know it was wicked ? Did she 
ever think about it at all ? What possible 
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religion could allow the woman who pro- 
fessed it to blacken with her spite and 
malice the character of a man whose only 
offence was that he had not asked her 
daughter to marry him? I used to ask 
myself these questions sometimes, as I 
watched Mrs. Ullathome's face bent with 
grave, earnest attention upon her book, or 
her Rector, according as prayer or sermon 
required attending to. I suppose I ought 
not to have been watching her. I suppose 
I ought to have been either praying or 
listening, too. I could not help it. I 
thought of the man who, but for her mis- 
chievous words, might have been speaking 
his own,, so full of truth and honesty. I 
thought of the strange things which go 
through the world under the shape of reli- 
gion — of the meanness, the slander, the 
hypocrisy which can be tolerated so long 
as a certain creed is professed, a certain 
ceremonial deferred to. And how did God 
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look upon it all ? — ^and what would be the 
end of it ? — and how could the heaven into 
which nothing that " worketh a lie " can 
enter, open its doors to such as these, who 
nevertheless called out *'Lord, Lord," so 
volubly here on earth ? 

Coming back from my wonderings, there 
was the figure of St. Monica, in the chancel 
window just before me — St. Monica, purple- 
robed, with uphfted eyes full of prayer and 
patience. Not for me to judge, only for 
me to do my duty, in such plain and simple 
fashion as God had appointed for me. 
And sometimes if St. Monica's window 
was open, I looked away over the blue sea 
and watched the white-sailed vessels come 
and go, and my thoughts went back to the 
girlish days, the long ago Easter Sunday 
morning, when Rae Morrison's ship, cut- 
ting its way across through the curling 
waves, had ended my one little year of 
romance. Only one little year, and it had 
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had to last me all my life. And then, as 
in a dream, I used to hear Mr. Dewtrie's 
voice going through the firstly, secondly, 
thirdly of sermons which he had written 
fifteen or twenty years ago, but which he 
kept on preaching over and over again, 
just the same, because his views of things 
never changed, and his landmarks of 
opinion were -never removed. An excel- 
lent man, a very excellent man, the last 
man in the world to have been blessed with 
a curate like John Elphinston. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TN truth Mrs. Ullatliorne was fast be- 
-^ coming for me the counterpart of one 
of those unkindly chemical agencies which, 
dropped into a clear fluid, thicken it, 
trouble it, and completely change its ori- 
ginal properties. No one else made me 
feel so spiteful ; no one else brought out 
the latent badness and uncharitableness of 
my disposition. But for her, I had been 
the best-tempered woman in the world. 
How much, then, she had to answer for, 
apart from her disagreeableness to John 
Elphinston I 

I never saw her without a pang of regret 
that we could not have a stand-up fight 
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together. I never shook hands with her 
at Mrs. Surbiton's without wishing to 
squeeze off one of her fingers, or grind one 
of her beautiful diamond rings into her 
very flesh. And the worst of it was that, 
though I would willingly have exerted 
upon her the evil influence which she 
brought to bear upon me, I was perfectly 
powerless to do anything of the sort. She 
smiled upon me as sweetly as though I 
had been her dearest friend. She never 
turned corners of streets to avoid me, as I 
have done dozens of times when I saw her 
elegant figure looming in the distance. 
My presence never interfered with her 
devotions at church. She said her prayers 
as reverently, and bowed as deeply, and 
turned as gracefully, with my coldly-severe 
glance bent f uU upon her, as though she 
had never done me, or anyone dear to me, 
an evil deed in her life. Such self-com- 
placency, such calm absolute unconscious- 
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Bess of wrong, was too wonderful for me. 
Since I could not attain unto it myself, 
it irritated me in others ; which must have 
been a proof of my original depravity, if 
I could only have looked upon it in that 
light. And as for calling myself a mis- 
erable sinner, and trying to feel like it, 
when Mrs. Dllathorne, who I know was 
a great deal more wicked, and ought there- 
fore to have felt a great deal more miser- 
able, stated the fact with a smile of such 
angelic satisfaction, it was simply im- 
possible. 

Both Mr. Dewtrie and Mr. Grimwade 
came occasionally to our house, and I 
learned to enjoy the company of the latter, 
in a limited measure. He was a well- 
meaning young man, though his gifts were 
small, and though he and Mr. Dewtrie 
between them soon emptied the church of 
the keen-faced, hard-headed coal and metal 
workers who had filled it during John 

k2 
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Elphinston's time. The coal and metal 
workers, however, were replaced by a 
goodly company of ladies, chiefly young 
and unmarried, who, I daresay, were able 
to subscribe more liberally to all the 
charitable agencies of the parish, so that 
one could scarcely say Mr. Grimwade's 
preaching was in vain, though the faith of 
his hearers, such as it was, might very 
likely be so. And then he was ready to 
be led into any groove of thought which 
'Sir. Dewtrie preferred, and even Mr. 
CoUinson could not find anything to say 
against him, except that he was a little 
tedious in his manner ; so perhaps on the 
whole the change was for the better. 

Fraulein Schaffhausen went back to her 
duties, with the understanding that if any 
could be found for her at Cove Eossing- 
ton by Midsummer, she would return and 
settle amongst us. She often used to 
write, and her letters were as funny as her 
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talk, full of gratitude expressed in the 
most comical broken English, and gene- 
rally accompanied by some pretty little re- 
membrance which she had worked for us 
with her own hands, Praulein's gratitude 
being not at all of a sort which confined 
itself to words. I believe we were all very 
anxious to find something for her to do. 
We wanted so to have her amongst us 
again. She brought quite a new element 
into our little society, and there was a 
quaint, original simplicity about her which 
made one want to be always either teasing 
or making fun of her. And yet under the 
simplicity there was such strong common- 
sense and good-heartedness that one might 
ha.ve asked her opinion about almost any- 
thing, and followed it with safety. I am 
sure the rheumatism and the bruises were 
a blessing in disguise, both to her and to 
us. 

By the time Summer came, with its roses 
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and season visitors, we seemed to have 
settled down into our old quietness, the 
only difference being that Mr. Elphinston 
was chaplain to Lord Eossington, instead 
of curate to the Eector. The people from 
Bonnermouth and Limeport were pressing 
upon him for lectures so soon as he should 
be able to give them ; and then, as he grew 
stronger, he spent much time in writing 
and study. He did not seem restless to 
get away to another place. I think his 
present freedom from supervision and re- 
sponsibility was a wholesome thing for him. 
Taking in was better, for a little time, at 
any rate, than giving out; and he could 
very well afford to do without the position 
which the charge of a parish gave- him. 

We were all very happy ; he and Tyne 
in their love, he and I in our friendship. 
With my father, Mrs. Wear, and Mrs. 
Surbiton to fill up the little society, we 
did not want anything that anyone else 
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could do for us. By-and-by Mr. Elphin- 
ston's success in writing made us take 
courage to think of the wedding again. 
He had a regular engagement on the staff 
of one paper, besides tolerably certain ad- 
mission into several others; and this in- 
come, together with the stipend of the 
chaplaincy, and Tyne's own little means, 
would be enough for a moderate beginning. 
Once more in imagination I fitted up Miss 
Fidger's pretty little cottage for them — 
Mrs. TJllathome speaking of herself still as 
only a bird of passage. I planted roses in 
the garden, and trained ivy round the trel- 
lis porch, and draped the windows with 
white muslin curtains, and furnished the 
cosy parlours with carved oak and dainty 
bits of china, and well-filled book-shelves, 
and saw Tyne and her husband sitting by 
their own fireside again, as plainly as I 
had ever seen them there in the pleasant 
days before that troublesome letter from 
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Mentone came, to break up all our plans. 

I saw myself, too, when John Elphinston 
had left us, alone with my father, going 
down with him, step by step, to the river 
brink, which could not be far off now, and 
coming up thence with no more any hand 
to clasp mine, or any voice to tell me that 
I was much needed and cared for. I looked 
on to years when the grand, simple, quiet 
life, whose very example had been an edu- 
cation to me, should be only a memory; 
when I could only speak to my father in 
my thoughts, when I must shut my eyes 
to see any more the patient, earnest face, 
laden with its weight of thought ; thought 
that went always side by side with faith, 
so that it brought to him neither bitter- 
ness nor mistrust. 

Farther on still I looked, and saw my- 
self in the old home, a grey-haired woman, 
where once I had been a happy child, with 
this life's interests graduaUy narrowing 
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and dropping away from ine> and those of 
the life beyond growing more real and 
clear. I saw the surely-coming days 
when I must depend upon myself— only 
upon myself — for all that could make 
home pleasant to me ; when through the 
"Winter of age and weakness I must hve 
upon such store as in my youth and 
middle life I had been able to gather by 
the cultivation of my own character and 
the cherishing of noble thoughts ; when all 
my early friends should have dropped 
away, and the days should have come 
when I had neither brightness nor fresh- 
ness left to seek for new ones. 

All this I pictured to myself as, in quiet 
evenings, I mused by my father's side in 
the old bow-windowed parlour. Looking 
up, there was John Elphinston in his arm- 
chair, and Tyne at his feet; Tyne with 
the great questioning eyes which asked for 
answer of love — Tyne with her splendid 
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woman-soul looking forth from a face 
which had lost none of its roundness yet, 
nor fairness nor colour. And I was so 
faded and so tired; and it seemed as if, 
when my father was gone, death ought to 
come for me too, for no one would want 
me any more. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

T)EOPLE say that, when the angels are 
-*- coming to us, the rustle of their 
garments is heard far off, and sparkles, as 
of light from silver wings, fall upon our 
path. 

It may be so, yet no such rustle of 
invisible garments was heard by me, and 
no such sparkles of light fell around me 
on that early July morning when John 
Elphinston overtook me as I was walking 

« 

alone -up and down the beach, directly 
after breakfast, and told me of a letter he 
had just received. 

And yet the beauty of that Summer 
morning was like a visit from the angels. 
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No plumes of light from silver-dropping 
wings could have been more beautiful than 
the long, quivering streaks of sunshine 
which lay upon the sea; no rustling of 
heavenly garments more gentle and peace- 
ful than the break and backward roll of 
the crystalline waves which the south wind 
bore in upon the shore. And the white- 
winged sea-gulls, brooding upon the water, 
rose and feU with its heaving motion ; and 
the distant vessels seemed like other white- 
winged birds slowly moving to and fro. 
And fine and straight and clear the level 
sea-line showed upon the far horizon, be- 
tween blue sea and blue heaven ; our blue 
here, their blue yonder — this world we 
know so well, that world we know not at 
all. And if one could not see the angels, 
one knew that God himself, in the bright- 
ness and glory and beauty of the world 
which He had made, was not far off. 
The letter was from Eae Morrison, to 
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say that he was coming over in a day or 
two, to see his old friend Elphinston. 

He had heard, more than a twelvemonth 
ago, when spending a few days at Bonner- 
mouth, before his last voyage out, that Mr. 
Elphinston had the Cove Eossington 
curacy, and was very comfortably settled 
there. Also he had heard rumours of 
another kind of settlement, which was 
likely to be even more pleasant, and he 
had meant to have given his congratula- 
tions upon the prospect, but unexpected 
business came, and he was hurried away 
from Bonnermouth, and obliged to join 
his vessel before being able to wish his 
friend joy, except in thought. 

But coming to Limeport again just 
now, he had heard quite another story. 
At the house of some friends, to whom he 
had just been introduced, he had met a 
German lady, Praulein Schaffhausen, go- 
verness to the family. And this Fraulein 
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SchafEhausen, who seemed a very bright, 
intelligent little woman, had told him quite 
a romantic history of herself and her ad- 
ventures when she was coming over from 
Hamburgh to resume her duties in the 
familj. The vessel was wrecked, she said, 
off Shagmouth Bar, and she should have 
been lost, if not for the bravery of one Mr. 
Elphinston, who got hold of her as she 
was being dashed about amongst the 
broken timbers, and brought her into the 
lifeboat, and so safe to land in Cove Bos- 
sington bay ; and there she was taken care 
of by Madame Wear, a most kind and good 
lady, who nursed her and gave her a com- 
fortable home until she was again strong 
enough to go to limeport. 

All this Rae Morrison described in the 
broken English with which Fraulein gave 
it, but there is no need for me to repro- 
duce that. And then he went on to tell 
the rest of the story — Mr. Elphinston let 
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me read the letter right through myself — 
how this gentleman, who had been so good 
to her, had not escaped without injury to 
himself, for the cold and excitement had 
brought on fever, and for many weeks he 
was so ill that no one knew whether he 
would live or not. But the Fraulein Les- 
lie, with whom he lived, had been very 
good to him, and she and Miss Wear had 
nursed him well again, and now everyone 
was content. 

Mr. Morrison then went on to say how 
glad he was that John Elphinston had 
found a home with us, for he was sure 
my father would be a congenial companion 
to him. He remembered the Leslies him- 
self, a long time ago, when he used to 
come to Cove Eossington — a pleasant, in- 
telligent family, very unworldly, and just 
the sort of people to make a happy home 
for a man who could appreciate cultured 
society. From what Fraulein Schaffhausen 
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said, he gathered that Miss Leslie, whom 
he remembered as a girl of eighteen or 
twenty, was still living with her father. 
And there used to be an elderly Miss Les- 
lie, an Aunt Lois, who took care of the 
house after her sister-in-law's death. Was 
she there yet, for Fraulein had not men- 
tioned her ? If so, he begged his friendly 
regards to her, and also to Miss Dora, and 
Mr. Leslie, whom he hoped to see before 
long. 

Just what any man might say of a 
family from which he had once received 
kindness — ^no fuss or compliment of any 
kind, just friendly recollection. Most 
likely all but the friendliness had long ago 
died out, and he would come to see us 
just as he would go to see anyone else 
with whom he had had pleasant inter- 
course. Yet to be remembered by him at 
all was good. There was nothing about 
himself, nothing about his own doings, or 
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troubles, if lie had any, or plans or pur- 
poses. The letter closed with a few words 
of kindly advice and sympathy for John 
Elphinston, Praulein Schaff hausen, amongst 
her other information, having stated that 
Mr. Dewtrie had requested him to give up 
the curacy because, as she put it, his ser- 
mons "walked much too quick," and the 
Rector loved that all things should be 
quiet. 

" It will be pleasant to you too, will it 
not, that he should come ?" said John El- 
phinston, as he folded up the letter, and 
put it back in his pocket. "Mr. Leslie 
always speaks as though he had a regard 
for him, and you have not quite forgotten 
him, though it is such a long time ago." 

Pleasant I How many and many a time, 
though it was indeed, as Mr. Elphinston 
said, a long time ago, nearly fourteen years 
ago, I had pictured to myself Rae Morri- 
son's possible coming back I It seemed to 
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me then that he could not have gone away 
for always, that somehow, somewhere, we 
must meet, and tell all that had been left 
untold before. I used to sit, in April even- 
ings, by Aunt Lois's side in the old par- 
lour, and fancy how it would be if, looking 
up, I could see his face bending over me. 
Only the one he would look into then 
was round and fair, and the eyes as bright 
as those whose answering love John 
Elphinston had won. And often — still in 
those old, old days — as I walked up and 
down the beach, I had made-believe to 
hear footsteps behind me, and fancied they 
were his, and had gone through the pretty 
play of turning and meeting him, and mak- 
ing everything right again, just as in the 
few story-books I had read they always were 
made, somehow or other. But I never 
thought of that now. It was a dream 
which could not be dreamed again, a fancy 
laid up in lavender and rosemary, taken out 
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sometimes with other girHsh treasures, 
looked at, lingered over, put away again 
w- ith a smile of pity for the romance which 
could ever have believed it possible. As if 
anyone would care to look, with other than 
the merest friendliness, upon my pale, 
'scarred face, or give me more than the 
quiet respect which the faithful doing of 
one's duty ought to bring. No, let me 
have the respect and be content with it, 
and look no farther. 

So I said, quietly enough, that it would 
indeed be very pleasant to see Mr. Morri- 
son again ; and after chatting about it for a 
little while, Mr. Elphinston went on to join 
Tyne, who was to meet him for a walk 
towards Shagmouth, leaving me to think it 
all over as I rested on my favourite seat 
under the cliff, near Joe RoUekins' cottage. 
Thanks to ' our own early hours and the 
late habits of the season visitors, the beach 
at nine o'clock in the morning was quite 

l2 
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deserted. Scarce a single passer-by, save 
now and then a fisherman going down to 
drag his boat off the shingle for a haul, or a 
few children picking up seaweed to dry for 
firing, disturbed my quietness after John 
Elphinston had left me. 

I tried to put Rae Morrison's coming 
again clearly before me, as I sat there 
alone. It did not seem so very strange. 
Bather it was something quite natural and 
long looked for, the completion of some- 
thing begun long, long ago, only completed 
very differently from what I had once 
expected. Because, though I felt that the 
heart which had loved him fourteen years 
ago was his own still, had never known, 
and never could know, now, any other love, 
still we were as completely separated from 
each other as though that pitiful little 
record, *' Died, aged 28, Jessie, wife of Bae 
Morrison," had never needed to be written. 
I could not quite say why this was so, but 
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SO it was. Mr. Morrison's return to Oove 
Rossington would indeed be, as John 
Elphinston had said, very pleasant, but it 
would make no real difference to me now, 
no difference at all. I kept saying it over 
and over to myself — no difference at all. 

Still something within me, a strange, 
subtle sense of joyous content, leaped out 
to meet the sunshine and the fresh wind ; 
and with a light easy carelessness, almost 
akin to their own, I watched the little 
waves, clear as the softest aquamarine, 
flashing and sparkling on the beach. How 
the morning light played upon their tiny 
curls of foam, what joyous speech they 
seemed to be having amongst themselves, 
as they eddied round the little rock reefs, 
holding hands and dancing with the green 
plumes of seaweed which bent and curtsey- 
ed to them from many a crystalline cave I 
I knew all about it now. I was as happy 
as they. I had suddenly come out, as 
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from long grey twilight, into morning 
glow ; and only by the brightness now I 
knew how great the quietness had been 
which once was all I cared for. 

I looked at my life before John Elphin- 
ston showed me that letter. It seemed 
years and years ago, instead of half an 
hour. I could never go back to it again. 
I was quite sure of that. A door had been 
Opened for me into something new ; and 
though I kept saying to myself, " It will 
make no difference now ; it will make no 
difference now," still something stronger 
than my words, something in the glad up- 
springing brightness within me, not born 
only of sunshine and Summer freshness, 
belied my words. There would be a dif- 
ference. Before, it had been peaceful 
afternoon. Now, it must be clear day- 
light, or night to which the other peace 
had been like noontide. 

I don't know how long I sat there. One 
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does not count sucli time by moments or 
by hours. I could have dreamed a whole 
day away, only conscious of something 
strangely sweet and pleasant ; just floating 
on the surface of my content as these white- 
winged sea-gulls rose and fell on the clear 
little rippling waves. Everything gave 
me a sense of quiet satisfaction. The 
whole picture linked itself with my past 
life, which had now come back to me again. 
The big brown nets spread out in the sun, 
the boats drawn up on the glistening shin- 
gle, the blue-bloused fishermen lounging 
upon them, the coast-guard cutter shooting 
silently across the bay, the flapping of the 
sails on a sloop that had just rounded the 
point, over all the clear morning light, 
giving colour and freshness to everything 
— ^these made a sort of pleasant under- 
music to the melody of my own thoughts. 
Within and without, all was very good. 
And I said to myself, as in this work-a-day 
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world we so seldom can say. " I am 
happy now." 

At last unwillingly I roused myself to 
go home, for I remembered my father 
would be wanting me for copying and proof 
correcting. It seemed so strange to climb 
the rugged path to our house, and see 
everything around me just the same, I only 

_ • 

so different. Higher as I climbed, I could 
see farther away over the long clear coast 
line, north and south. A ship was coming 
out from behind Shagmouth Bar. How 
bravely it ploughed through the waves, the 
foam glistening upon its bows, its white 
sails bending and curving to the breeze ! I 
could but stand and watch it for a little 
while. Was it indeed fourteen years ago, 
nearly fourteen years ago, that I had 
watched another vessel glide out so silently 
past that black bar, and slowly lessen in 
the blue distance ? For I felt almost like 
a girl again, in my gladness. Now, as 
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then, I watched it with a curious, undefin- 
ed sense of coming joy. He had told me 
he was coming again, and he did come, 
though the coming was not gladness any 
more. Still he was true, my faith had not 
been in vain. And ever since then I had 
never seen a ship come out from Shagmouth 
Port without a strange thrill of hope and 
longing, which seemed now to have been 
a foreshadowing of what was at last the 
truth. 

But fourteen years ago ! Surely not so 
much as that. For the whole waste of 
years between was as though it had never 
been. Almost as I turned homeward 
again, I expected to find Aunt Lois in the 
parlour. Aunt Lois in her high-backed 
chair, with her knitting-work, and her 
vigorous, but so kindly exhortation, always 
ready for me when I came in from my long 
idle rambles — 

^'Now, Dora, child, wake up and get to 
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something useful. There is no time to 
waste in this world." 

Dear Aunt Lois! If she could have 
known everything. I wonder if she did 
know. She would not have called me idle, 
through these long years in which I had 
needed to work so hard with head and hand, 
to keep the little household in comfort. I 
think she would have kissed me and said 
the child had done well, after all. 

I went straight into the parlour where 
my father was sitting with his morning 
paper. We had been able to have one 
again since John Elphinston came to live 
with us. But he was not reading it now. 
He was talking very pleasantly and kindly 
with a stranger, a middle-aged, grey-haired 
man who sat in my Aunt Lois's chair. 
And not until we had looked at each other 
for a moment or two very earnestly, did I 
find out that the stranger was Rae Morri- 
son. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

T' HAD often, during tte old dead years, 
-^ wondered what I should do if by any 
chance Mr. Morrison and I ever met again. 
I wondered whether smiles or tears would 
come — ^whether I should be too happy to 
realise anything, or whether my heart 
would give one great bound and stop for 
ever. Certainly I never thought that I 
should do what I did — go quietly up to 
him, say we were very glad to see him 
again, find out whether he would be able 
to spend a little time with us, and then go 
into the kitchen to give Mercy instructions 
about a pudding for dinner. 

Nay — ^f or I wanted it to be a particularly 
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successful pudding — I myself grated the 
rind off the lemon in that most tedious of 
ways, by removing it with a lump of 
sugar ; and then with patient care I dusted 
the best wine-glasses, and looked up the 
silver, and chose out the finest, daintiest 
table-linen I could find ; though I knew all 
the time that Mercy could have done it 
just as well, and that I might instead have 
been sitting in the parlour, talking to Rae 
Morrison, or, better still, listening to 
him. 

But we like to set a great joy at arm's- 
length, and look leisurely at it all round, 
before we take it into our very being and 
find out all its blessed meaning. I wanted 
nothing more, just then, than to feel that 
Mr. Morrison was in the house again. I 
did not ask myself, I did not even wonder, 
what he thought about me. He had 
shaken hands with me kindly, quietly, as 
one friend might with another; yet per- 
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haps not quite, for lie always used to hold 
my hand rather a long time, and it was 
the same now. And I had had the old 
sort of feeling, as soon as I saw him, of 
somebody to be trusted — somebody steady 
and strong, and not much given to change. 

We had a pleasant day. John Elphin- 
ston, coming in from his walk a couple of 
hours after Mr. Morrison's arrival, looked 
much more surprised than I had done to 
see the stranger. But there was a mes- 
sage from Lord Rossington, who wanted 
to see him at the Oastle, and he was 
obliged to go away almost directly, leaving 
us together again, to talk over the old 
times. 

People who meet after an absence of 
fourteen years have no lack of subjects for 
conversation. There was Aunt Lois to be 
remembered and regretted, the circum- 
stances of her death to be described ; then 
the failure of the Bonnermouth Bank, and 
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our consequent poverty. I think he would 
guess the poverty, though, from the dear 
shabby old furniture, not one piece of 
which had been removed or replaced by 
better since the days when first he knew 
us. Then came the wonderful develop- 
ment of Cove Rossington and Ooley-Orton, 
of which, of course, he had heard before, 
but which was gone into now at length, 
and accounted for and lamented. Then 
we told him all about John Elphinston, the 
influence which he had exerted in the 
place, until Mr. Dewtrie, moved thereto by 
mischievous insinuations from other quar- 
ters, put him away from his work ; the 
power which he was likely to wield now in 
other ways than by preaching ; the won- 
derful originality, and simplicity, and ear- 
nestness of his character ; Mr. Morrison 
listening all the time with the proud ten- 
derness of a father who hears his son 
praised. And so there was no room for 
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breaks or pauses of silence, in which we 
could remember other things than these. 

He did not say much about his own life, 
except as it had been spent in foreign 
travel and adventure. We only gathered 
incidentally that he had been married, that 
his wife had died, that since then he had 
taken longer voyages, and spent very little 
time in England. Not a hint was dropped 
about the brief, sad story of the home 
which he had made for himself, nor any- 
thing said about the cares and bitternesses 
and disappointments which had graven 
their deep Hues in his face, and given him 
that look of steady, patient endurance 
which is always rather sad in a man who 
has been, in other ways, what the world 
calls successful. Perhaps, however, we 
were more conscious of the change than 
he was himself. Now and then I used to 
find his eyes fixed upon me, as though try- 
ing to find some remains of the old like- 
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ness. It did not embarrass me. I was 
accustomed to have people look upon me 
with pity, thinking perhaps that, even in 
middle life, I might have been a tolerably 
comely woman, but for the cruel disease 
which had left its marks upon me. One 
learns to put these things quietly by. 
They do not hurt so much when they have 
become part of one's almost daily ex- 
perience. 

In the evening he and John Elphinston 
had a long walk, whilst my father and I 
stayed quietly at home. I think this meet- 
ing had affected my father a good deal. 
He was at that time of life when any re- 
newal of old associations is inseparable 
from a certain looking onward to the end. 
Not that he ever dreaded the end, which 
truly for him might better be called the 
beginning, but it just loosened him a little 
from his daily interests. I could tell that 
his thoughts were far away. There was a 
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touch of tremulous sadness in his voice 
and look, which gave me an infinite tender- 
ness for him, 

He would not return to his books and 
papers for the evening, but proposed thiat 
we should go to our favourite seat in the 
garden, overlooking the bay and the south 
headland, and the long, deeply-indented 
coast-line, no longer clear and distinct now, 
but steeped in the haze of Summer sunset. 
Scarcely speaking a word, we sat there 
side by side, watching the vessels which 
looked like little black midges upon the 
horizon, and the brown-sailed fishing-boats 
rocking forth upon their night's work, and 
listening to the grand, solemn beat of the 
waves upon the shore. 

People talk of the ocean making them 
miserable with its everlasting change and 
unrest, its motion tending to no end, the 
ceaseless monotony of an activity which 
never seems to be doing anything. To me 
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there is something most definitfe and pur- 
poseful in the coming and going of the 
waves, the gradual, irresistible progress 
and backward sinking of the tide. I feel 
that it is working in obedience to law, and 
that always gives me a feeling of rest. To 
watch the operation of laws that can 
neither be altered nor broken, is wonder- 
fully assuring in a world which is so full 
of change and uncertainty. It is some- 
thing to trust upon. To see the line of 
wet shingle far away up the shore, and 
know that the great long waves will surely , 
reach and cover it, though, marking them 
one by one, they make so little way towards 
it, is a type to me of the slow growth and 
purpose of life, which comes to its limit in 
obedience to laws as fixed, though the slow 
years tell so little story of its progress. 
For us, too, some day there will come high 
tide, and the rough bare shingle shall be 
covered, and the rocks that show so black 
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and dry shall be hidden, and we shall flash 
back the sunshine, where now we only hide 
it in a dull grey reach of sand. 

My father was looking away over Shag- 
mouth Bar into the Port, where the tops of 
the vessels, like leafless trees in a planta- 
tion, could be seen planted thickly together. 
I wonder if he was thinking of that long 
ago Sunday morning which took so much 
away from me. Was he asking himself 
whether Eae Morrison's Ufe, as well as 
mine, might have been happier, not better, 
perhaps, but happier, if he had had leave 
to say what was in his heart, and I to live 
what was in mine ? But then my father 
never knew, nor did anyone else, what was 
in mine, so it could not have been that. 

At last he said, in a dreamy, meditative 
sort of tone, 

'^ Fourteen years. It is a great deal out 
of one's life." 

Ay, indeed. And what but of a woman's 
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life, who sees it take from her all that the 
world prizes, youth, fairness, beauty, love ; 
leaving nothing but the strong, patient 
soul, which hopes and suffers, and wears 
the beauty of the Lord its God upon it, 
when all other beauty is gone. The years 
that take a man through storm, and toil, 
and endeavour, and lead him to success at 
last, or name, or competence, leave a 
woman far off from any of these things, 
often. 

And then — ^yes, he must have been 
thinking of the old days, or such words 
would never have come to him— my father 
laid his hand on mine, and said, 

" You have been a very good daughter 
to me, Dora. You have never given me a 
moment's sorrow in all your life. I don't 
know what I should have done without 
you." 

Ah ! then it was better so. AU loss, 
all loneliness, all the long, weary waiting, 
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was great gain, to hear him say those 
words. I was well content. 

And sitting there we watched the 
shadows lengthen along the coast, and the 
purple of sunset fade into the grey of Sum- 
mer twilight, hand in hand, heart to heart, 
feeling that, come what might, we each had 
had our fair portion in the life that counts 
not by joys, but by the faithful, diligent 
doing of duty. Perhaps such a life is 
better to remember than one full-filled 
with joy that has never known a break. 

That day had tired my father very 
much, and he went to bed earlier than 
usual, so that I had been left alone for a 
long time in the parlour before Rae Morri- 
son and Mr. Elphinston came home from 
their walk. And truly I was glad of the 
solitude, for I had much to think of. 
I felt as if a great joy and a great 
sorrow were meeting in my life. For 
the first time I had seen upon my father's 
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face the look which tells of going home. 
I had taught myself to think of this as 
something that could not be far off, but it 
smote upon me now as a cold blast in the 
Summer time. I could scarcely have 
borne it except for that other something 
which told of rest and strength not far off 
too. 

At last I saw Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Elphinston coming along down the Cliff, 
talking earnestly together, taking no heed 
of anything. What a contrast between 
them ! — one so young, bright, and eager, 
in the thick of successful battle, with the 
hopes and possibilities of life all before 
him, and strength of will to do and dare 
whatever he would ; the other much spent 
in that battle, bruised and beaten by the 
waves of this troublesome world, but 
breasting them steadily with a purpose 
which must sooner or later bring him to 
the haven where he would be. Their 
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work SO different, but the courage and 
endurance whicli held them to it the same. 
John left him at our door, to go up to 
HoUycote, and when he came to me in the 
parlour it was the first time we had been 
alone together. I need not tell all the 
rest. I am only gathering up these 
threads of the past to take care of those 
which might slip away and be forgotten, 
and I never can forget that ' evening. I 
wonder if those two at HoUycote — chil- 
dren, I might almost call them, in the 
experience of life — were happier than we 
who had seen so much of it ? I think we 
forgot our fourteen years in the wilder- 
ness; I think, too, we forgot the quiet 
friendliness which came so easily to us at 
first. We weilt back to the old days and 
began the sweet story afresh — the sweeter 
for that it had been left untold so long. 
That Summer evening I need not give to 
the keeping of words, for it lives in the 
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better keeping of memory, whicli will 
never let it fade away. I think we neither 
of ns murmured that we had waited so 
long for our content. It came to us rich 
with the gathered treasures of patience, 
bright with the brightness which sunshine 
has for those who have walked alone in 
gloom. We trusted each other, and we 
were at peace, and we remembered the 
parting no more, save as it made the hand- 
clasp of meeting more complete. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

T^EXT morning I went out again into 
-*-^ the early Summer sunshine, and 
this time not alone. But there was no 
strangeness about it, which sometimes 
seemed the strangest thing of all. 

I think it says something for fulness 
of life being the birthright of the human 
soul, that just so much of it as is allowed 
to visit us here seems like our native air ; 
we spring up into it with perfect natural- 
ness ; while sorrow, however nobly borne, 
is something alien to us — ^we cannot find a 
place for it, though we try to bear it 
patiently, and even win some blessing 
from it. My life for all those years, I 
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knew now, had been an unnatural one ; I 
had been in a foreign country, learning 
much, it is true, which would be useful to 
me in all time to come, but stiQ exiled, a 
stranger from my own heritage. Now I 
had come home again, and I was at peace. 
Eae told me all then-^-how he had gone 
away so sadly and bitterly, thinking that I 
never loved himi, that I had only been 
amusing myself, and how he had tried to 
forget everything in seeing the world and 
rising to the top of his profession ; until 
coming home once for a long holiday he 
met Jessie Forester, fell in love with her 
pretty face and bright winning ways, and 
feeling that he should like to have some 
one to work for, and be proud of, married 
her after six weeks' courtship, only to find 
that she had never reafly loved him, that 
there was neither honour nor faith in her 
nature, nor even the pride which could 
hold her upright for the sake of her good 
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name. He told me how little by little she 
had fallen, until at last she lay in the grave 
to which drink had brought her, and he was 
free again, a sad and broken and disap* 
pointed man. 

After that he had had no interests in 
life, except befriending those who needed 
help, amongst whom was John Elphinston. 
It was no use laying up money for him- 
self — ^he had no one to leave it to ; and so 
he used to seek out young men who were 
kept back by poverty from making their 
way in life, and do what he could for 
them. He had helped several in this way, 
putting some into clerkships, taking some 
out to sea under his own care, for- 
warding the education of others. Some 
turned out badly, after all ; some got what 
they could out of him, and when they had 
made a fair start, he lost sight of them. 
He seemed to have taken most interest in 
John Elphinston, and to have been better 
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repaid by him, both as regarded success 
and gratitude, than by any of the others. 

I was glad to be able to tell, and of 
course I could tell it better than John 
Elphinston himself, what good use he had 
made of the help given him, and what a 
worthy place he was winning for himself, 
both in literature and in his own profes- 
sion, by hard work and close study. If 
Bae had done nothing else than make room 
for the great, honest, earnest mind of our 
curate to work in, he would not have lived 
in vain. And then he told me how, quite 
by chance, he had heard of him again 
through Praulein Schaffhausen, who could 
not praise him enough ; nor the good Miss 
Leslie, who took such care of him. The 
good Miss Leslie, Fraulein added, who 
had no longer any beauty, but only to be 
useful, and work very much. Hearing 
that, he said there came over him such a 
great longing to see me again, and learn if 
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I at all remembered the old times ; and to 
ask from me, in my sadly altered life, what, 
when all was bright and young and hope- 
ful for me, I had not been able to give 
him. 

How curious it was now to trace the 
links of the chain which had brought him 
back to us ! I recalled how in my foolish- 
ness and discontent I had for awhile re- 
gretted my chance meeting with Mr. El- 
phinston in old Joe RoUekins' cottage ; for 
I could not bear the thought of what peo- 
ple would say when they found out that he 
was lodging with us. Yet if he had not 
come to us, and if we had not learned to 
love him for his simple goodness and 
truth, all this, which was making me so 
happy now, might never have chanced. I 
might have gone on to the end of my 
life, and never seen Rae Morrison any 
more. 

How often we say to ourselves, in our 
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jouthful discontent, "Might have been, 
might have been," when we think of sunny 
possibiKties which those three Uttle words 
hide from us. Yet perhaps the curtain 
drops over as much of darkness as of light. 
The might-have-beens that lie out of sight 
behind it, wear the dread faces of beasts 
of prey, as well as of angels of peace. 
How seldom we remember this ; how sel- 
dom we let ourselves think that more of 
evil than of good has been kept from us 
by that subtle web of apparent accident 
and chance which hovers over our whole 
earthly life. 

And I, too, had my story to tell — the 
story which could bo told only to himself. 
We went back together through the long, 
long years in which I had always remem- 
bered him. I told him of the primrose 
wreaths which Easter by Easter I had laid, 
for his sake, in St. Monica's window. I 
told him how I had crept away in my 
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loneliness and my misery to watcli his ship 
slowly lessening in the distance, until it 
and the light of my life disappeared to- 
gether ; and then how trouble came to us, 
sickness, and death, and loss, and all 
things settled down into sober greyness, 
and there was no more any hope, only pa- 
tience, and toil, and endeavour, until John 
Elphinston came to us, and through him 
the brightness now. 

We remembered it aU, sitting there on 
the cliff above Joe's cottage, on that sweet 
Summer morning, whilst the gay throngs 
of people chattered and gossiped below 
us, none of them knowing the joy that 
was in our hearts, nor how truly to us, 
after our long Winter of waiting and un- 
hopefulness, the time of the singing of 
birds had come. 

I think my father was well content when 
that afternoon I told him all. It was very 
easy to tell him. I had neither shyness 
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nor reserve. It was only what had been 
true for nearly fourteen years — ^that I loved 
Rae Morrison, and that he loved me. The 
rest came after that naturally enough. 
With what yearning, wistful tenderness 
my father looked into my face when he 
knew it all ! It seemed to give us to each 
other more closely than we had ever been 
before. He told me he had never once 
guessed it, and I was glad. It was better 
so. I would not like him to have gone 
mourning for my loss through all those 
years. 

Tyne was wonderfully pleased. That 
afternoon, when Rae Morrison had gone 
away, with the understanding that in a 
few days he was to come over again for a 
longer visit, I told her and Mrs. Wear all 
about it. Mrs. Wear was very much sur- 
prised. I don't think she quite under- 
stood how I could keep on caring for any- 
body I had not seen for fourteen years, 
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nor how a tolerably good-looking man, 
with a comfortable income and gentle- 
manly manners, which might have com- 
manded a handsome partner for life, could 
want to have my poor pock-marked face 
in his sight always, however much of what 
passes for good sense might sometimes 
look through it. But there were many 
things which Mrs. Wear, with all her 
brightness, and goodness, and intelligence, 
did not understand. Tyne saw farther 
into it« 

" I knew there must be something," she 
said, as she laid her soft round cheek to 
mine, so pale and hoUow— for even happi- 
ness cannot bring back our far-away youth 
— ** I knew there was something. Every 
now and then I saw something shining 
under the dead leaves, but I did not know 
they were sweet-scented violets until I 
learned to love John, and then I felt that 
the Spring must have come to you so once. 
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Oil! it will all be so bright and happy 
now. But, Aunt Dora, if you are married 
before me !" 

"Oh! never fear, Tyne. Being loved 
is quite enough for me at present. All 
the rest can wait. Besides, you know, my 
set of etchings for the chaplain's drawing- 
room is nearly finished, and you told me 
you were only waiting for that to have the 
banns published. Such a pretty dining, 
room, too ; for let me tell you the old 
agent's widow is dead, and that lovely little 
thatched house under the cliff will be at 
liberty in a couple of months. If you 
don't both of you set up housekeeping in 
it at once, I shall say you deserve to wait 
ten years for such another chance. The 
prettiest little house in all Cove Eossing- 
ton, and carved oak wainscotting, which 
will be such a stay to your respectability. 
I always say, you know, that so long as 
one can have a bit of carved oak in one's 
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drawing-room, one is quite the lady. It is 
as good as a pedigree." 

"But not as good as a pretty little 
balance at one's bankers," said Tyne, tak- 
ing on my own mood, for we were both so 
happy just then that we dared not look 
seriously at anything. I think deep feel- 
ing is best covered up by a temporary 
effervescence of nonsense, until it has had 
time to settle into the clearness of perfect 
content. Besides, there is a certain shy- 
ness in any great joy, and the effervescence 
acts as a veil for it. 

But Tyne did not go to the cottage with 
the wainscoted dining-room, after all. 
Better things were in store for her. 

I think there never were so many ups 
and downs and ins and outs in any engage- 
ment as in hers. No sooner was anything 
hit upon that seemed quite consistent with 
convenience and prudence, than something 
else turned up which put a stop to it, and 
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obliged us to turn our thoughts in another 
direction. First of all they were to be 
married when John had finished his two 
years at Cove Bossington. Mr. Dewtrie's 
letter and the shipwreck and the fever put 
a stop to that. Then they made up their 
minds to wait patiently for an indefinite 
time. John's returning health and the 
chaplaincy and his unexpected success in 
literary work seemed a sufficient reason 
for breaking up that resolution. Accord- 
ingly the wedding was talked of again. 
"We began to calculate the price of plate, 
furniture, and linen, and the extreme of 
house-rent which the young couple could 
afford ; and, to make everything straight, 
the agent's widow died, setting at liberty a 
cottage in the old part of the village which 
was the very thing for them. Mr. Elphin- 
ston had been to inquire about it, and a 
few preUminary arrangements had been 
made, when one morning a letter arrived. 
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to the effect that Lord Bossington wished 
to see his chaplain on special business. 

John turned very pale when he read the 
somewhat abruptly-worded note. He had 
been so tossed and tumbled about during 
his short residence at the Cove, that he 
was continually prepared for fresh un- 
pleasantness. Most likely some misunder- 
standing had arisen. The Rector, Mrs. 
Ullathorne, and Mr. CoUinson, amongst 
them, might have hatched some slander 
which had found its way to the lord of the 
manor, bringing in its train upheavals 
which would put far enough away again 
any prospect of bride and bridegroom hap- 
piness for those who had been waiting for 
it so long. 

But John Elphinston looked paler still 
when he came back and told us why Lord 
Rossington had wished to see him. 

The Squire and the Rector had never 
got on very well together, each of them 
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being thoroughly resolute in his own way 
of thinking, and the ways being so very 
different. Soon after Mr. Dewtrie's re- 
turn, he found that neither the material nor 
spiritual atmosphere of the place agreed 
with him, and the duties had also increased 
to such an extent, owing to " development 
of internal resources," that he was likely to 
enjoy very little of that rectorial leisure 
which had become so necessary to him. 
Accordingly, having the offer of a country 
parish in the south, of equal value and less 
work, he gave up his place amongst us, 
and Cove Rossington was once more in 
the gift of its patron. He offered it to 
John Elphinston. 

What a morning that was for us ! The 
news was quite unexpected. Mr. Dewtrie 
was a reserved sort of man, with neither 
wife nor grown-up children to talk about 
his affairs for him, and not the faintest 
whisper had got abroad of any possible 
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change in the parish. This was the middle 
of July. Early in September the Rectory 
would be vacant. If John accepted it, he 
was still to continue his private chap- 
laincy at the Castle ; but that would not 
involve any Sunday duty, as the Rossing- 
ton people would then resume their at- 
tendance at their own parish church. 

I could scarcely believe it true at first. 
It seemed as if all our good things were 
coming together. Tyne and John at the 
Rectory. Who could have pictured any- 
thing so beautiful? I did not know 
whether to laugh or cry, so I very judici- 
ously ended by doing both. So did dear 
little Mrs. Surbiton, who came in a day or 
two afterwards, when Mr. Elphinston had 
made his decision and communicated it to 
Lord Rossington. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" ITTEU^j really, my dear,** said that 
^ ^ lady, " and I don't think I can 
find anything else to say. People talk of 
novels, but this beats them all. If you 
had put it in a book, everyone would have 
said it was a great deal too good for real 
life. Mr. Elphinston rector of Cove Ros- 
sington. Well, thank goodness, Tve lived 
to see it ! And I hope I shall live to see 
him and his wife in that beautiful old 
house, as happy as they both of them 
deserve to be." 

And Mrs. Surbiton cried in right good 
earnest. So did I, now, for we felt, when 
Mr. Elphinston and my father were out of 
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the room, we might without impropriety 
indulge in a little feminine emotion. 

But if she cried about the new appoint- 
ment, what shall I say of the tears that 
flowed and the smiles that sparkled through 
them, when I told her of the new engage- 
ment which indeed was as wonderful and 
as worthy to be put in the book ? Mrs. 
Surbiton took hold of my two hands and 
shook them up and down, and for a long 
time did nothing else. 

" My dear ! I am so glad you told me, 
and you need not fear my mentioning it to 
anyone, for though I shake like a rattle 
when nothing is impressed upon me to the 
contrary, yet Tm as safe as the Tower of 
London when a secret is breathed to me in 
confidence ; as Mr. Surbiton could tell you 
himself, for he says Tm as discreet a little 
woman as ever went into a house, where 
circumspection is really needed. I may 
• tell Aim, though, of course, may I not ?'^ 
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I extended the privflege to that limit. 

" Thank you, because it is such a bother 
having to keep anything from one's hus- 
band. Really the trouble I have when 
Herbert's birthday comes round, to keep him 
from seeing what I am making for him ; 
because, when all is said and done, I am not 
a woman that in a general way cares to 
keep things to herself. But really, to be 
sure, to think of it I Mr. Elphinston at the 
rectory, and you and that excellent Mr. 
Morrison married and living with your 
dear father here in the old house, where 
everybody you loved has lived before you I 
What more could your best of friends 
desire? Dora, my dear, it's a curious 
thing, but I always did feel you would have 
some one to love you, some day." 

So did I ; but I had long ago told my* 
self, and believed it, too, that the " some 
day" would be otherwhere than here. 

" You know," she continued, " it did not 
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seem as if things would be properly finish- 
ed up if you kept staying on here by your- 
self. You were only like half of a pair of 
scissors ; and the worst of it was that, look 
about for you as I would, I could never 
tell where the other half was to come 
from. I can't say I ever had the same 
feeling about myself. From the time I 
was eighteen, up to my marriage with dear 
Herbert, I had been accustomed to battle 
with the world on my own account, and I 
never even pictured to myself what it 
would be to have anyone to help me. I 
don't think I was ever the worse for it^ 
either." 

"I don't think you were," I repUed,. 
emphatically. 

For I remembered dear little Miss Fid* 
ger's bright, happy maiden life, the un- 
selfishness with which she worked and 
planned for other people, the comfort she 
contrived for them, the readiness with 
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which she gave up her bwn will when the 
interests of some one else might be bettered 
by the sacrifice, the brimming, glad con- 
tent with which this goodness filled her 
own cup; and I felt, indeed, that never 
had an obscure, ungifted life been, in the 
best sense of the word, more successful 
than hers ; or battle, if battle it could be 
called, where the only weapon was unselfish- 
ness, more victorious. I could not help 
telling her I thought she did not need any- 
thing that Mr. Surbiton could bestow, to 
make her one of the most enviable women 
in Cove Eossington. 

" Well, perhaps not, my dear," and she 
gave just one quiet little sigh. " I some- 
times look back at the years I spent in my 
cosy cottage over yonder, with my china, 
and my old-fashioned furniture, and my 
dear father's portrait, and I think they 
were as good as any I shall ever know 
again. I suppose it was so because I made 
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the best of things, instead of worrying over 
them, and wishing they were different. 
After all, Dora, there is nothing like being 
content." 

" Of course," I replied. And then, glad 
of an opportunity of displaying my Scrip* 
tural knowledge, I added — "You know, 
St. Paul says he had learned in what- 
soever state he was, therewith to be con* 
tent." 

" St. Paul says nothing of the sort, my 
dear," replied Mrs. Surbiton, coming down 
upon me most unexpectedly with informa- 
tion more accurate than my own. " If you 
look in your Bible for that verse, you will 
find no such word as * therewith.' It has 
been put in by some meddlesome people, 
who thought they could better the sense of 
what they had to translate, and they have 
done what most meddlers do, spoiled a 
good thing by their handling of it. It 
would be the worst thing in the world for 
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US if we could be content wiih our state, 
for then we should never make any attempt 
to prepare ourselves for a better ; but it's 
our wisdom to be content in it, and be all 
the time getting ready for God to lift us a 
step higher, when He sees the time has 
come. Just say it over to yourself now, 
knocking out the stupid * therewith,' and 
see if it does not mean ever so much 
more." 

Of course it did. It lifted contentment 
into a thing independent of one's estate 
altogether. 

"I can't tell you," Mrs. Surbiton con- 
tinued, "how many times Mrs. Dewtrie 
and Mr. Grimwade have put me out of 
patience by saying we ought to be content 
with our position, whatever it may be. We 
ought to be nothing of the sort. The con- 
dition may be a very bad one, and God has 
put us there for our trial, and all that He 
expects from us is that we should be con- 
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tent in it, at the same time wishing, and 
praying, and hoping, as hard as ever we 
can, that some day He would see fit to take 
us out of it. Yes, and doing our little best, 
too, to make ourselves too big for the place. 

The condition and our contentment have 

« 

nothing to do with each other." 

"Mrs. Surbiton, you ought to write a 
commentary." 

"No, my dear, I ought not. There's 
been a great deal too much said about the 
Bible already. If God meant it to be the 
guide of our lives. He would surely make 
it plain enough for us, without so much 
mixing up of other people's thoughts and 
opinions about it. Truth doesn't need a 
steam-tug to drag it into port. There 
wouldn't have been half the mischief in the 
world that there is, if men had not made 
religion into a science, and choked it up 
with formularies and definitions, until you 
could not tell where the Divine ended and 
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the human began. No, Dora, I don't need 
to write a commentary, but you and I and 
everyone of us ought to live one, which 
would be a great deal more to the pur- 
pose." 

"Of course it would,*' I replied; **but 
at the same time much more difficult, at 
least so long as there are Mrs. TJllathomes 
in the world. That woman is fifty times 
more puzzling to me than election or 
predestination, or any other doctrine that 
I ever heard of." 

" Then don't trouble yourself about her. 
No Council has made her, or the proper 
explanation of her, an article in your creed. 
Let us go back to your prospects, they are 
much more intelligible. Dora, my dear, 
I'm just as glad for you as ever I can be, 
because I think you will make the poor 
man very happy," 

"Yes," I said, coming round to the 
comical side of the subject, for with Mrs. 
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Surbiton as with Tyne, I felt the other too 
deeply to talk much about it ; " and I shall 
not even have to consider what linen and 
china are to be kept ; for Mr. Morrison 
will just slip into Mr. Elphinston's place, 
and everything will go on as usual." 

" Exactly so ; and that was what flashed 
into my mind as soon as you told me. 
Why, thought I, Mercy will not even have 
an extra cup and saucer to wash up. I 
never knew anything happen so provi- 
dentially. And such a blessing too, for of 
course you can't expect to keep your dear 
father with you always, and I'm sure I've 
wondered many a time what you would 
do when he was gone, with this big ram- 
bling house all to yourself, and the draughty 
passages and the wide staircases and all 
the rest of it. And ten to one if you ever 
met with anyone else like Mr. Elphinston. 
But you see it has all been settled for 
you, so what is the use of your troubling ?" 

VOL. m. o 
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What indeed? thought I, and I won- 
dered why I in years past had troubled 
myself so much, while over all the great 
broad will of God had spread with a loving 
tenderness which did more, far more for 
me than I could ever have done for my- 
self. 

"Yes," continued Mrs. Surbiton. ''If 
we had fitted it together ever so, we could 
never have made anything half so con- 
venient. I wonder, my dear, if he had any 
thought about you when he used to come 
here so often fourteen years ago. You 
know I told you once something of that 
kind did just enter my mind, because he 
was so very different from the professors 
and scientific people who generally sought 
your father out. I wonder if he meant it 
all those years ago." 

I let the dear little woman wonder. I did 
not tell her that ever since girlhood I had 
had my own little rose-garden of memory, 
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and that the late sun, shining upon this 
afternoon of my life, was the same that 
had arisen upon its morning. Of the long, 
long waiting between, how little could even 
she understand! And so she chattered 
pleasantly on. 

" Perhaps he might. Who can tell ? 
Only you were such a child then, and al- 
ways kept very much back for your years, 
which was a very wise thing of your poor 
dear Aunt Lois to do ; for I do say that 
girls are brought a great deal too much to 
the front now, so that all the bloom gets 
rubbed ofE them, and by the time they are 
five and twenty they are almost elderly 
women in their experience and knowledge 
of the world. Why now, look at Birdie 
Ullathorne. That girl is as old as the 
hills, for all she keeps on fluttering and 
chirping like a sparrow that has not got 
its wing feathers yet. And half her life 
before her, because at eight and twenty you 

o2 
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can't caU a woman middle-aged, though I 
was something of the sort myself. How 
she is to get through all the rest, I cannot 
tell." 

** Perhaps Mr. Grimwade will help her,'^ 
I suggested. " He goes to the cottage a 
good deal." 

" I wish he would. I am sure it would 
be a relief to my feelings. Not that she 
could be looked at in the light of a posi- 
tive blessing to anyone, especially a clergy- 
man, for she has no more brains than a 
canary bird, and beyond knowing that blue 
suits her complexion, I doubt if her mind 
can be said to be .furnished at all. But 
still you know there is nothing bad in her, 
and she really has tried very hard to do 
something for herself; and when people 
have done what they can, I always like 
them to have their reward." 

In that case I wondered what Mrs. TJlla- 
thorne's would be. But I did not bring up 
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her name. What was the use of talking 
about her, when everything was bright and 
pleasant and comfortable P Besides, I had 
at last satisfied myself in respect of her 
behaviour to John Elphinston. I had had 
a regular settlement with her on that sub- 
ject, though it is not worth putting down 
here. I had told her very plainly what I 
thought about her and her conduct. My 
opinions had been brewing for nearly three 
years, so that they came out rather strong- 
ly at last, and having once given them 
expression I' felt content. We knew that 
we disliked each other, so there was no 
further need for smiles and bows and com- 
placencies. It is a great relief to have 
your " say out" with a woman who stifles 
you with her scented amiability, because 
then you know your position and can take 
it comfortably. 

'*Yes," continued Mrs. Surbiton, "if 
only Birdie could meet with her heart's de- 
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sire, I think everything would be finished 
up as well as any novel could desire. I 
suppose you won't wait long, will you, my 
dear ? because both you and Mr. Morrison 
are old enough to know your own minds ; 
and you have no Mrs. Ullathome either,^ 
as Mr. Surbiton and I had to consider. 
Dear me ! How I shall rejoice to come and 
see you when you are married ! I hope you 
will have a very nice tromseau. I have often 
said to myself that the only thing I could 
wish altered in you wasyour dress ; but then^ 
as one may say, you were educated in brown 
merino and grey holland, so it was natural 
you should like to keep to it; and as 
the daughter of a scientific man like Mr. 
Leslie, it was very suitable. But I think 
Mr. Morrison will like you to make a 
difference, my dear, if you won't mind my 
giving you a hint." 

" Tarpaulin and bunting," I suggested, 
for I was in a mischievous mood again ; 
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*'or fancy how pretty a rich black silk 
would look, with the Union Jack gracefully 
worked in, all over. And a cross-way 
band round the bottom, representiqg port- 
holes. And then you know a little cord 
might be introduced to suggest the idea of 

"No, my dear, that would be too mark- 
ed," said Mrs. Surbiton, innocently. "I 
always say a lady should avoid wearing any- 
thing which connects itself too much with 
the husband's position. And then quiet 
colours suit you best. I think I would 
not venture upon the Union Jack, though 
it certainly would be very original. A 
nice ribbed brown silk with a satin stripe, 
now, would be just the thing for you, I 
mean, you know, for a visiting dress, after 
the wedding. And you must have a moire 
antique^ too ; I always say a married lady is 
nothing without her moire antique. It 
makes you realise your position in society 
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as nothing else does. I never felt myself 
Mrs. Surbiton so completely as when I put 
on that lovely dove colour, which is almost 
as good as new still, it is such an ever- 
lasting thing for wear if you give a proper 
price at first. And, Dora, my dear, when 

it comes to buying Unen " 

But at that point my father and Mr. 
Elphinston came in, and we said no more 
about the trousseau. 
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"pAE MOERISON came again very 
-'-^ soon, and everything was settled. 
As Mrs. Surbiton said, we were both old 
enough to know our own minds ; and had 
no need either to spend much time in 
learning each other's. 

He had determined to give up his sea- 
faring life, but had not yet fixed upon any 
place to settle down in, so he gladly 
agreed to my father's suggestion that we 
should aU live together in the old house. 
This arrangement took the one bitter drop 
out of my cup of joy. I could not bear 
the thought of leaving my father alone. 
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That it was right to leave him for Mr. 
Morrison, I never doubted. The love of 
those who truly love as husband and wife 
should go before all other love ; and whoso 
puts forth his hand to destroy the building 
of that house, does it at his peril. I 
belonged to Rae Morrison more than to my 
father. My duty was to him. Perhaps 
it had been so long years before, but it 
was no use thinking of that now. I fol- 
lowed the light I had in those days. I 
could do no other. I do not think any 
step taken for duty's sake can be a wrong 
step. It may lead into a long path of 
unhopeful monotony, but somehow, some- 
where, that path will open to the light, and 
there will come the afterglow of peace and 
contentment. My father also did what he 
thought was right when he bade Mr. Mor- 
rison away from me in my girlhood, and I 
did what I thought was right when I ac- 
cepted his will as my guide. 
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But now another light had arisen upon 
me, and whither that led I must follow. 
And my father, remembering how he, too, 
in his youth-time, had followed the guiding 
of his own heart, said not a word to me of 
any duty which I owed to him. If he had, 
I think for the first time in my life I should 
have disobeyed him. And if he had not, 
and I had gone away, his silence would 
have touched me more deeply than any 
words. But the arrangement that Rae 
Morrison was to take the house, and that 
my father was to live with us, made all fair 
and pleasant. 

Great was the astonishment of Cove 
Eossington when Mr. Dewtrie's resignation 
was announced. Greater still when John 
Elphinston was named as the new Eector. 

Of course both changes were very un- 
welcome to Mrs. Ullathome. She had 
been rather intimate with Mr. Dewtrie 
since his return from Mentone, and when 
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his married sister had been staying with 
him, so bringing frequent visits within the 
bounds of propriety, she had cultivated 
her opportunities to the utmost extent — so 
much so that people did begin to talk 
about possible intentions on Mr. Dewtrie's 
part, and hinted that Mrs. UUathorne 
might before long become the mistress of 
his beautiful home. So for a young girl 
like Eglantine Wear to leap to the proud 
position, and have Cove Rossington, as one 
might say^ at her feet, the Eector coming 
next to the Lord of the Manor himself in 
point of social importance, was a little too 
much for human nature, especially human 
nature like Mrs. Ullathorne's, to bear. 
And even if the religion which bowed so 
gracefully and turned so prettily at church, 
did enable her to bear the news of Mr. 
Elphinston's promotion with outward com- 
placency, another disappointment, more 
cruel still, was at hand. Eeally Mrs. Ulla- 
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thorne ought to have turned out a fine 
character after all, for the good fortune of 
her neighbours was a perpetual chastening 
and discipline to her. 

I have said that Fraulein Schaffhausen 
had returned to Limeport with the under- 
standing that, if anything could be found 
for her at Cove Eossington before Mid- 
summer, she would very gladly take it, and 
we hiad been looking about for employment 
for her ever since, but without success. 
However, whether she settled amongst us 
or not, she was to spend her holidays with 
Mrs. Wear; and these hohdays began at 
the end of July, soon after the happy 
settlement of John Elphinston's affairs and 
my own. 

How glad we were to see her again, the 
dear, bright, good-hearted little woman I 
Her talk was so pretty, and her ignorance 
of our ways, and her innocent habit of say- 
ing just what she thought about every- 
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thing and everybody, so amusing. She 
trotted over to see us the very night of 
her arrival, and would not be content until 
she had bustled into the kitchen to give 
her good wishes and shake hands with 
Mercy — '^ BarmJierzigkeiiy" as she would 
insist upon calling her, though that excel- 
lent woman almost went down upon her 
bended knees to assure Praulein that such 
was not her *' Christened name," thank 
goodness ! for it was heathenish as Beel- 
zebub or Nebuchadnezzar, and she begged 
and prayed Frollin to remember that, 
whatever people might call each other in 
them there furrin parts where she come 
from, England was a Christian land, and 
folks had their feelings in it, and didn't 
like to be evened with idolaters and such- 
like. And I even think that Mercy was 
conscious of a little lurking distrust to- 
wards Fraulein's recipes for pies and pud- 
dings, after that BaiTfJierzigTceii experience. 
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And then her congratulations to the old 
maid and the young one upon their ap- 
proacWng nuptials, 

" It does me such pleasure," she TO'ould 
say, " that I find you both walking towards 
your marriage day. Alas ! I have no 
marriage-day that I walk myself to ; yet I 
know how to rejoice with those who are 
full content ; and that the Fraulein Bglan- 
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tine does live soon at the beautiful house 
with the long drawing-room, how good it 
is, and that she shall be filled with ser- 
vants to wait upon her, and that you, my 
dear Fraulein Leslie, do begin to enter 
upon your life. My good mother said to 
me, * Ohild> do not hasten to give thy love 
away,' bu|, Fraulein, I think I like not 
that I shcjiild wait quite so long." 

And then, apparently having a dim idea 
that she had said something not very 
polite, she skipped across the room, and 
kissed me on both cheeks, and skipped 
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the black oak wainscotting and the trellis 
porch, and the casement windows which 
could be made so cosy with crimson cur- 
tains and hanging baskets of f em and moss. 
There is something to me pleasanter than 
words can tell, in preparing a home where 
nearly everything is the work of one's own 
hands, and loving economy, instead of an 
unlimited balance at the bankers, pro- 
duces order and beauty. My etchings, 
which were to have made that cottage 
parlour so artistic, would look simply 
nothing in the big panelled dining-room of 
the rectory, and so would my two or three 
bits of quaint old china, and the brackets 
from John Elphinston's study at our house, 
which I had reserved as wedding presents, 
more precious in their associations with the 
0ld time, and more suitable to the young 
couple's modest beginning of life, than 
anything else I could think of. However 
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one must be glad for the prosperity of one's 
friends. 

And I was not quite disappointed^ 
after all. When the affair of the curacy 
was settled, Mr. Grimwade took the cottage 
himself. And as he had no sisters who 
could put it together comfortably for him, 
Mrs. "Wear took upon herself that kind 
office, and my cherished plans about the 
casement windows were realised. I was 
really beginning to like that little man very 
much. His engagement developed him 
almost as favourably as a similar experi- 
ence had lately developed Mr. Surbiton. 
He had always been hard-working and 
worthy in his own inoffensive way, but now 
his character gathered itself into something 
like decision and purpose. He was like 
alum in solution, which only wants a piefee 
of string or a wire or a stalk putting in for 
it to settle upon in a definite form. Frau- 
lein was the piece of string, and the crystal- 
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Using process was going on most satis- 
factorily. By-and-by he would turn out 
both a useful and an ornamental member 
of society, the effective part of him having 
found an object upon which to fix itself, 
and the watery remainder slowly evapor- 
ating. 

I wonder whether some people continue 
^11 their lives in a condition of solution, 
simply for want of a piece of string having 
found its way to them at the proper time. 
In that case the people are very much to 
be pitied. Or perhaps the piece of string 
-did find its way to them, and the crystal- 
lising process would have gone on to happy 
perfection, only some mischievous fingers 
— ^like those of Mrs. Ullathorne, for in- 
stance — ^fnust needs shake the jar or dab- 
ble in the water, and so everything was 
spoiled ; for love, like crystallisation, must 
be let alone — a touch from the rude hand 
of the spoiler destroys the fine influence of 
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soul upon soul, and where all might have 
been beauty, all is failure. A case again 
much to be pitied, but worse for the 
spoiler than for the beauty spoiled. 

We were very busy preparing the Rec- 
tory, as soon as Mr. Dewtrie and the white- 
washers were out of it ; and in October,. 
Tyne and John Blphinston were married. 

Queenly enough she looked in her white 
bridal garments. As I helped to dress 
her on the wedding morning, and gathered 
the folds of tulle round her fair round 
throat, and put the orange-blossom in 
amongst her tossing hair, and over all the 
misty veH through which her bright girl- 
face shone with such shy yet royal dignity,. 
I felt glad that for her the waiting had 
not lasted until the bloom of youth was^ 
past — that what of rebuke and discipline 
Tyne and her lover would have to bear in 
their journey through life, they would bear 
now as husband and wife. 
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I need not have troubled myself. A 
wisdom wiser than mine would take care 
of all that. Waiting is appointed to those 
for whom waiting is best, and the storm 
and toil of life to those who can bear them. 
Tyne was not one of those to whom long 
suffering brings patience. Hers was the 
strong spirit which must do and dare, not 
stand and wait. Conflict which would 
have crushed me would only make her 
more bright and cheerful ; my long, even 
track of quiet endurance would have 
shrivelled her up into utter bitterness of 
spirit. For one the sunshine, for ripening ; 
to another the shade, for strengthening. 
Tyne must stand by her husband's side 
and fasten his armour on, and be his brave 
true helper in the world of thought and 
endeavour wherein his lot was cast. And 
such help I knew would never fail him as 
long as they both did live. 

So the wedding-bells rang out, and the 
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flowers were scattered, and those two set 
forth upon the journey whose beginning 
is always so bright, but whose ending none 
can tell. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

» 

T TTE should have missed John Blphin- 
^ ^ ston very much if I had not had so 
many things to think about. He had be- 
come so entirely a part of my life. I had 
learned to care for him like an elder sis- 
ter, and, next to what I could do for my 
father, what I could do for him gave me 
most pleasure. 

I remember now the feeling of dreari- 
ness with which, the day he left us to take 
up his abode at the Eectory, I went into 
the little room which used to be his study. 
It seemed so full of him, and yet so hope- 
lessly empty ! Everything spoke of him, 
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yet I could not find him anywhere. I 
travelled back over the long two years and 
a half, to the time when first I made that 
little room ready for him, and Tyne helped 
me to put the finishing touches to it. I 
remembered her arranging the flowers on 
the brackets. How carelessly she had, 
done them, pretending that it was of no 
consequence at all how they looked, or 
whether he liked them ; whilst everything 
that I did was done with such patient care, 
that she almost laughed at me for it I — 
nay, she quite laughed at me, as I 
arranged and re-arranged, altered first one 
thing and then another, vexed myself so 
to decide what books, what ornaments, he 
would like best — where I could put the 
things to please him, or give the room 
its prettiest efEect when he first came into 
it. 

And now Tyne, who had spent not a 
thought upon him then, was to be his wife 

VOL. in. Q 
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jlosest, best to him in all the world; 
and I, who had been so caref ul, so anxious 
— ^who had done my best, and given all I 
could give of thought and watchfulness, — 
must stand apart, outside of both their 
Hves. How strange it seemed I 

I was glad that I had been able to do so 
much for him in those years. It always 
seemed very little at the time, but, looking 
back upon it, I knew it had made a great 
difference to him. He had had a quiet, 
peaceful home with us. I think spmehow 
we built up a screen between him and the 
vexing worries of his parish work— or, 
rather, not his work, but other people's 
interference with that work. "We lived 
our life quite apart from them; we had 
interests, thoughts, pursuits, which they 
could not touch. I believe the influence 
of our home, and my father's companion- 
ship, had been a sort of sanctuary to him, 
helping him to build up his character, and 
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Strengthening him for his conflict with 
ignorance and prejudice. 

And how sweet it had been to me to 
give him such companionship as a quiet, 
ungifted, but not shallow woman could 
give, who could tell ? It was a very dim 
foreshadowing of the other, greater sweet- 
ness which was afterwards to come to me, 
when all that I could give, all that I could 
be, all that I could do, should be claimed 
by the one to whom of right it belonged. 
Now he wanted nothing more of me ; he 
had gone forth to be blessed by better 
companionship than mine. I am afraid, if 
I had not had my own life's crowning joy 
to look forward to, I should have felt a 
desperate grip of envy in knowing that I 
could do nothing more for him. A 
woman must be much nobler than most 
women are — much more noble than I am 
ever likely to be — ^before she can be con- 
tent to become of no importance where 

q2 
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once she had done a great work, and filled 
up a great void, and been looked to as 
almost the only one for friendship and 
sympathy. Thank God that grip of envy 
had been spared me I John Elphinston 
and I were parting to find better things 
for ourselves. 

Mrs. Surbiton was very anxious that I 
should have what she called just a little 
bit of a spread on the occasion of my 
marriage, meaning by that a great deal of 
white satin and orange-blossom and 
health-drinking. She had given me her 
views on this subject several times since 
that afternoon when I suggested the 
Union Jack dress with port-hole trimmings 
round the skirt; and I think she was 
rather grieved that her arguments produced 
so little effect upon me. 

" Just fancy, my dear," she said, a week 
or two before my red-letter day, " the first 
wedding from this house for getting on to 
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a century, and no more fuss than if it were 
a matter of every-day occurrence I Your 
father has Uved here nearly forty years, 
and before he came to it, I have heard Joe 
RoUekins say it was occupied for forty 
years more by two maiden ladies, sisters of 
that Colonel Colonsay who was in the '45 
rebellion wars, so that makes eighty years 
in which there has been neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage going on in it. And 
now when there is a Uttle opportunity for 
something out of the common way, you 
cheat us all by walking into church through 
the vestry-door, with nobody but the bride- 
groom, and your father, and Mrs. Wear, 
and no bell ringing, and no white rosettes; 
and if you only dared to confess it to me, 
m be bound to say not so much as a bit of 
orange-blossom on your wedding-cake." 

I was obliged to distress Mrs. Surbiton 
still more by telling her that there would 
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not even be a wedding-cake to stick orange- 
blossoms upon. 

**You don't mean it, my dear. You're 
only in joke. Now look me in the face 
and say you're only in joke." 

No, I was not in joke. It was sad and 
sober earnest. I wanted nobody to call 
upon me, and so what was the use of cake ? 
I think the chief reason why the rest of 
the place generally visits newly-married 
people is to see what sort of a house they 
have got into, and how much has been 
spent upon furnishing it. And as I was 
going to have neither new house nor new 
furniture, why should I provide cake for 
people who would have no earthly object in 
calling upon me ? Besides, Cove Eossing- 
ton had let me alone in my plainness and 
my poverty for fourteen years, why should 
I begin now to minister to its love for 
sugar and confectionary ? But Mrs. Sur- 
biton held up her hands in dismay. 
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" Well, I never ! I wasn't more surprised 
when you told me you were going to be 
married at all. I shall have serious doubts 
about the legality of the ceremony. Why, 
old woman as I was when I married Mr. 
Surbiton, I had a cake a foot and a half 
high, with the prettiest little pagoda you 
ever saw on the top of it, with a spray of 
silver leaves over that, which I put under a 
glass shade when the people had given 
over calling upon me ; and it stands upon 
my drawing-room chimney-piece at this 
very moment. Everybody said it was a 
cake worthy of the occasion, and there 
wasn't a happier woman than myself in 
Cove Rossington when I cut it for the first 
time." 

"Did the cake make you happy?" I 
asked. 

"You silly child ! why, no, of course not. 
I was happy ii> myself and Mr. Surbiton, 
and the cake was just a finish to it. In the 
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same way, you know, as one puts a tuft of 
marabout into one's best bonnet, not that 
your material requires it, but, being one's 
best, a difEerence ought to be made." 

" Yes, I can quite understand that. One's 
Sunday bonnet asks for a tuft of marabout 
to show that it w a Sunday bonnet, and we 
want everybody to acknowledge the fact. 
But supposing we didn't want people to 
acknowledge it, I think we should dispense 
with the feather. And my happiness is 
what I hope to wear every day, so that a 
spray of silver leaves, as a finishing touch, 
would be out of place." 

" Nonsense, my dear ; human happiness 
is never independent of finishing touches, 
and I think it will be a satisfaction to you 
all your days to know that you did every- 
thing properly, and kept the spray on the 
mantelpiece afterwards for a 'momenturm,' 
as the little boy said. Why, if you talk in 
this way to Mr. Morrison, you will have 
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him thinking that you don't care a pin for 
him, and what a finishing touch that would 
ber 

How I laughed to hear that I For we 
had settled it aU between ourselves long 
ago, and we both agreed that our love for 
each other having lasted so long, and worn 
so well, would not be much advantaged at 
its time of life by wedding cakes, with even 
the prettiest of pagodas at the top. For 
us froth and sparkle had become of none 
effect. That long reach of years through 
which we had suffered and endured so 
much, had carried us past the stage when 
people care to make much display of either 
happiness or grief. Mrs. Surbiton had 
had none of this experience. With aU her 
brightness and intelligence, she was a child 
at heart, and always would be so. She 
could not understand how contentment, 
growing at last out of long trial and pa- 
tience, seeks rather to hide itself away 
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than call together its friends and neigh- 
bours to rejoice with it. 

Indeed, though perhaps it may be wrong 
to express them, I have had my doubts 
about that woman in the parable who 
made such a commotion over finding her 
piece of silver. She was not much accus- 
tomed to loss. If she had been looking 
for it for years, sitting late and rising 
early to the search, I think she would, 
when she found it at last, have been very 
quiet about it. Anyhow, she would have 
spent a little time in private thankfulness 
before she said anything to the neighbours. 
But perhaps she did that, after all ; and if 
not, people must be allowed to be happy 
in their own fashion. 

" Well, if you will, you must," said Mrs. 
Surbiton at last, with a half sigh of inef « 
fectual regret, when she had placed the 
argument before me in all sorts of ways. 
" I am thankful Miss Wear wasn't so pro- 
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yoking. Now, that was a pretty wedding, 
with that lovely white corded silk, and 
the bridesmaids with their bouquets of 
eglantine; and dear Mr. Elphinston car* 
ried himself like a king, as well he might, 
for Im sure, if ever a man deserved what 
he worked so hard to win, that man does. 
I am sorry Delia did not stay long enough 
to see those two standing before the altar 
man and wife, taking each other for better 
for worse, with the beautiful Eectory in 
the background." 

" As a finishing touch," I suggested. 

" Exactly, my dear ; because, as I said 
before, human happiness never is independ^ 
ent of finishing touches, and a rectory is 
a better finish, after all, than a cottage 
and a curacy." 

" Or silver leaves on the top of tha 
pagoda." 

" Dora, you are not in a proper state of 
mind to be married at all, if you look at 
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things in that way. It is a serious step, 
And one ought to prepare oneself accords 
ingly. I believe, however, you wiU change 
your opinions even now before the wed- 
ding-day. But what was I saying ? Oh I 
about Delia and John Elphinston's mar- 
riage. I gave her all particulars, from my 
own present of a shepherdess in mouse 
china up to the splendid dinner-service 
which Lord Eossington sent. She said 
she should have enjoyed seeing it very- 
much, but the place was ruining her con- 
stitution. If she had stayed another 
month, she believed she should have been 
an invalid for life." 

" Dear me I how the climate of Cove 
Eossington must have changed for the 
worse ! But I hope she is comfortably 
settled at Combe-Boverley.^' 

" Oh, yes, and in a charming circle of 
society, she tells us. Somehow, Delia 
always does manage to get into a charming 
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circle of society ; only the worst of it is, it 
never lasts long. She gets tired of the 
place, and goes away, and everything 
comes to nothing. I don't believe she has 
a friend or a memory that is more than 
half-a-dozen years old. She always re- 
minds me of plants like snapdragons or 
foxgloves, that flower in rows on tall 
stalks. As one row comes out, the row 
underneath drops off, and gets forgotten. 
She never seems to have any background 
to her life. She inquired very kindly after 
you, and asked if you were to be married 
in a wreath and veil, with the school- 
children to scatter flowers." 

"I am much obliged to her. I hope 
you said yes, and that the town would be 
illuminated in the evening. Also that an 
ox would be roasted whole on the beach." 

"No, my dear, I did not, because I 
always like to speak the truth, and I am 
sure neither your father nor Mr. Morrison 
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would think of anything so foolish, though 
they are both of them as much respected 
as anyone in the place. I told her I be- 
lieved it was to be very quiet indeed, 
though I didn't know then, and I'm glad I 
didn't, that you intended to make a pass- 
over of the cake. And I told her, too, that 
Mr. Grimwade had taken the small cottage, 
and that he and Fraulein were to be mar- 
ried soon after Christmas. What a cluster 
of weddings, to be sure ! Why, we shall 
have such a season for bridal parties as 
was never known before. I mean to have 
my dove-coloured moir6 done np on pur- 
pose. And now, my dear, you promised 
that you would show me some of your 
things ; though, if they are to be slipped 
over like the wedding-cake, I don't think I 
need have come to look at them." 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

13 AE MOEEISON and I had our own 
^^ way, after all. 

I think a wedding at three and thirty is 
an occurence which should be celebrated 
with as little as possible of outward pomp 
and circumstance. Almost all memory 
has a certain degree of sadness for its 
companion. The two can never be parted 
for those who have reached even the early 
years of middle life; and their grave- 
coloured dress never shows more strongly 
than when forced into contrast with the 
bloom and sheen and blossoming white-i 
ness which belong of right only to the very 
young. 
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For those whose newly-built crafts, re- 
splendent in all the freshness of paint and 
varnish, are being launched for the first 
time on the sea of hope, let flags be pre- 
pared and guns fired, and richly-coloured 
pennons float from the masthead, and 
shouts and waving of handkerchiefs greet 
the triumphant plunge into waters which 
laugh and sparkle as though no storm 
could ever disturb them. But when the 
vessel has weathered many a gale, and 
fought through many a battle ; when wave 
after wave of trouble, or sharp cannon 
blast of loss, has carried away the bul- 
warks, and shattered the canvas; when 
the shot-torn pennon tells of peril past, as 
well as victory won, and mended sails and 
loosened cordage take one's thoughts to 
dangers overpassed ; then let the ship go 
quietly forth from some sheltered haven, 
with only those to bid her Qod-speed who 
have seen her well-nigh wrecked in the 
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storm, and know how firmly she can breast 
it. Enough if at last she gain the port in 
safety. Better the welcome home, though 
given with tears, than the joyous speeding 
forth which may be to bitter sorrow. 

This is preliminary to the statement 
that the marriage in which Rae Morrison 
and I were most interested was of the 
tamest sort, being celebrated with neither 
ringing of bells, nor beating of drums, nor 
scattering of flowers, nor prancing of 
resetted steeds, nor, indeed, anything else 
which could be dressed up by penny-a- 
liners into a telling paragraph for the 
local papers. Mrs. Surbiton said she had 
never seen such a dismal affair in her life, 
to call itself a wedding ; for we just went 
into church as if we had gone out for a 
walk— my father, Mr. Morrison, Mrs. 
Wear, and I; and not so much as a bit 
of white ribbon, or even a lavender kid 
glove, to be seen. One might well not 
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have a wedding-cake, if that was to be 
'all. 

"Whilst we went away for our marriage- 
trip, my father stayed at the Eectory, with 
Tyne and Mr. Elphinston, and Mrs. Wear 
took possession of the house, to get it 
ready for our home-coming. 

What a pleasant home-coming that was ! 
The grey November day, and the dull 
November fog, could not take one touch of 
brightness from it. Mrs. Wear had not let 
a single thing be altered in the dear old 
rooms. I came back, a wife, to the same 
familiar surroundings, the books, pictures, 
furniture, which I had remembered ever- 
since the earliest years of my childhood. 
Aunt Lois's high-backed chair, the quaint 
little bits of china on the mantelpiece, my 
mother's pieces of bridal handiwork, the 
folios from whose tattered backs I had had 
my first lessons in spelling, the old-fash- 
ioned corner cupboard with its egg and 
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dart moulding carved in oak, one bit of 
which had been gradually worn away by 
the forty years' friction of my father s 
rocking-chair — all these things were just 
the same, and I was Eae Morrison's wife. 

Some people, especially those for whom 
being married derives its chiefest interest 
from the quantity of rosewood, plate, and 
ormolu connected with it, would call such a 
coming-home very prosaic ; but for me it 
was steeped in the sort of poetry I liked 
best. I think there is nothing so beautiful 
as living all one's life under the shadow of 
the same memories, keeping the past in 
continual possession by actual presence, if 
not of the old friends — for they must go to 
their own place — at least of the things 
which the old friends loved. I cannot 
understand the pride which some people 
seem to take in having their houses en- 
tirely re-furnished every ten or a dozen 
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years, and casting away from them into the 
dirt and discomfort of second-hand shops 
things which dead parents or husbands or 
wives once loved and used. There is 
something to me drearily uncomfortable in 
removing to a bigger house at every 
favourable turn in one's income, and sell- 
ing one's old acquaintances, and starting 
afresh upon a blank expanse of unmemo- 
ried gilding and damask. Such changes 
may be indicative of much outward pros- 
perity, but they rob home of its sacredness, 
and reduce the past to a series of dis- 
solving views, wherein furniture vans and 
upholsterers form the chief points of 
interest. 

No ; I like better the ways of the old 
Florentines and Nurembergers, who built 
houses for themselves which their children 
were proud to live in, houses which became 
homes by virtue of the holy memories 
which, as generations were born and died, 
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clustered round them ; houses whose very 
age and decay were precious, into whose 
foundations were built peace and stead- 
fastness and truth. Such houses help to 
sweet lives within them, as churches help 
to prayer. Let who will creep up through 
the various stages of magnificence in bricks 
and mortar, until he culminates in a rented 
mansion replete with every modern con- 
venience, and stuffed with the costliest 
things that money can buy ; but let me live 
and die, if I may, in the rooms where those 
I loved best lived and died before me. 
Better the cottage, with memories like a 
religion belonging to it, whose steps have 
been worn by feet whose coming and going 
were always for mercy, whose walls can tell 
of prayer and whose hearths are altars, 
than the gingerbread villa, be it never so 
replete, &c., which has no associations 
older than the bricklayer's bill, and no 
memories save those of the contractor, 
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who got as mucli money out of it as he 
could. 

My father was waiting to receive us in 
his own place at the fireside. There was 
neither loss nor change to him in all that 
had come to pass. We belonged to each 
other, if not quite as in the old times, still 
very closely and tenderly. If leaving him 
had been bound up with loving Eae Mor- 
rison, I doubt I should have had a hard 
battle to fight. He looked happy and 
contented, with his books and papers about 
him— happier I think now than when the 
going-home to which he was beginning to 
look as not far off, meant great loneliness 
for me. 

Mrs. Wear was waiting for us too, and 
Mercy, with a new gown and apron white 
as the driven snow ; Mercy who belonged 
to the place just like everything else, and 
had her own niche in its history. And the 
table was spread for tea, with a plate of 
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Mrs. Surbiton's biscuits — nothing that had 
once begun to be, amongst us conservative 
folks under the Cliff, ever did die out, not 
even the cookery recipes — on one of her 
daintiest china dishes, fit object, the dish 
I mean, for Mrs. Ullathorne^s devoutest 
worship, if that most elegant of women 
had been amongst us to perform her de- 
votions thereto. 

Then there was the news to be told of 
everything that had happened whilst we 
had been away. We heard how Mr. Grim- 
wade had got into the cottage, with an ex- 
cellent old widow woman for housekeeper, 
and was actually beginning now to look 
like a man on his own account, a thing he 
had never done whilst in lodgings. His 
very step told of a difference in his charac- 
ter, a dawning independence and resolu- 
tion, consequent upon the position of a 
householder and rate-payer ; and the very 
Sunday after his removal he had said, to- 
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wards the middle of his sermon — "It is 
possible that these remarks of mine may 
provoke contradiction in your minds," a 
thing which certainly no remarks of his 
had ever provoked before, whatever else 
they might have provoked. If Mr. Grim- 
wade developed much more, Mr. Colhn- 
fion might almost begin to feel uncom- 
fortable. 

We had to hear, too, how Lady Eossing- 
ton had been to call at the Eectory, and 
how John Elphinston and his wife had 
dined at the Castle, and how Tyne was 
winning all hearts by her sweetness and 
dignity. 

I knew she would. I knew she only 
wanted a happy love to make her a perfect 
woman. I knew that joy for her would 
blossom into a beautiful life, and that all 
around her would be the better for her 
own heart's content. And John, too, would 
be able to do ten times more work, and ten 
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times better, when lie had her to strengthen 
him. For where he failed, as he sometimes 
did, in power of actual personal influence, 
her stronger self-reliance would do him 
service ; and yet this self-reliance was not 
of the sort that would at all set her above 
him, for no woman ever could stand above 
John Elphinston in that ruling force of 
character, that goodness of heart and life, 
which is the foundation of real influence. 

During the evening they came in too. 
How pretty she looked ! With what shy 
wifely pride she kept glancing up to her 
husband, and yet there was just a little of 
the old defiant way left, a touch of play- 
ful wilfulness, covering the great deep of 
love which Tyne would always be half 
ashamed to show. How happy we all 
were ! Sometimes, in pauses of silence, 
we heard the crooning November wind, and 
the dull plash of surf far down upon the 
beach, but within all was brightness and 
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peace. The evening had brought us home. 
Then they went away, and Bae and my 
father and I gathered round our own fire- 
side, and there was a great calm. 
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CHAPTBE XX. 

TPwID I say that no one would call upon 
-■-^ us with wedding congratulations? 
That was quite a mistake, for the very 
morning after we came home I saw Joa 
Rollekins coming up the cliff path, evidently 
bent to our garden gate, dressed in hia 
Sunday best, the identical blue jersey and 
black tie and checked collar which John 
Blphinston, on an evening much to be 
remembered by me, had worn. And the 
old man's boots were as shiny as a 
wabbler's back, and he was newly shaven, 
an event of but weekly occurrence, and 
something was sticking out under his 
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jersey, making him look unusually cor- 
pulent on one side. 

*'Good morning, Miss Dora," he said, 
as, glazed cap in hand, he came with a 
curious sort of half awkwardness, half 
pride, into our parlour, conscious of his 
Sunday appearance, and that it called for 
manners to match. " Good morning, Miss 
Dora ; and there, I've put my foot into it 
first starting, for it isn't Miss Dora now, 
won't be no more.*' 

"Never mind, Joe; come in and sit 
down. It shall be whatever you like, only 
don't feel that you are obliged to make any 
difference." 

""Well, no, ma'am, and it don't seem 
much like it now, seeing you sit there in 
your old place, with all the things about 
you, same as if nothing had happened out 
of the common ; but I thought I must 
come and make my duty to you and the 
Captain, good luck to him ! as I'm sure I 
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can't tell wliicll of you's got the best of the 
bargain." 

" Of course I have, Joe. Do you think 
there was ever anybody else in all the 
world like Mr. Morrison ?" 

" Not as you measure him up, ma'am — 
and quite right too. My poor Betsy had 
used to say there was nobody like myself^ 
and I don't doubt but what she got a deal 
o' comfort thinking so. It's a good way 
when you think your own eggs is the best 
as comes to market. And I'm right glad 
I've lived to see it, Miss Dora — ma'am, I 
mean, if you'll excuse me — for I always 
said there was a something wanting so 
long as you was to yourself. There's some 
as it sits easy on, and they don't seem to 
belong to no one but theirselves ; but you 
and Master Morrison wasn't that sort." 

And Joe, stepping over the carpet as 
carefully as if he had been treading the 
deck in a heavy swell, deposited himself 
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in the big arm-cliair whioli I had pulled 
out for him. He did not seem at his ease, 
though. That fine unconsciousness of 
himself and his company, which always 
made him appear to such advantage in his 
own smoke-dried cottage, had quite de- 
serted him. He fidgeted and fumbled at 
the something which had stuck out his 
blue jersey so — an irregularly-shaped 
bundle, tied up in a cotton handkerchief, 
which he was vainly endeavouring now to 
keep out of sight under his sailor cap. 

I talked to him about all sorts of things, 
and so did Eae, who had always kept a 
warm place in his remembrance for the 
tough, honest old coast-guardsman, but 
Joe could not settle down comfortably. 
Something was on his mind — either the 
Sunday clothes, or the bundle, or the con- 
gratulations — and he could not shake it 
off. 

By-and-by it came out. After a pause 
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of a few minutes, during which I had been 
racking my brains for something to say, 
Joe untied the bundle, revealing a cutter, 
no longer than his hand, rigged and paint- 
ed, with sails spread and colours flying. 
Shyly, awkwardly as a little village lad 
brings you his first copybook to look at, 
conscious of numerous blots and scrawls, 
yet with a certain pride in the success 
achieved, he came across and laid the 
pretty craft in my hands. 

" You'll excuse the liberty, won't you, 
ma'am ? but when I heard as you and the 
Captain was going to be spHced, I said to 
myself, says I, I'll give 'em summut as 
shall remind 'em of the old man as loved 
'em both same as if they'd been his own. 
And I set to, and I cut it out, and I fit it 
together, and then I got a bit o' paint and 
coloured it up, just same as oin* own ship 
— ^youll remember it. Master Morrison, a 
matter of forty year back and more — and, 
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says I, it isn't a deal to give, but it'll think 
'em on of me when I'm safe in port, if 
youll do me the favour, both on you, to 
accept it." 

What was Lord Eossington's magnificent 
dinner-service, sent to the Rectory with all 
its gilding and painting and burnishing, as 
a present for the bride and bridegroom, 
compared with the value of that little gift 
to us ? I think both Eae and I could have 
cried over it, and the honest, true-hearted 
love which had prompted it. Joe saw that 
we were very pleased, though we did not 
say much. I only took hold of his great 
rough hand, and held it silently for awhile. 

" Tve set over it many a night," he said, 
" and I've done a bit here and a bit there, 
and then held it out and looked at it, and 
thought how I could make it a bit more 
viewly; and there's the very colours, Master 
Morrison, as the ship you and me served 
in carried at her topmast. I've seed you 
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help to hoist 'em many a time, when you 
was a bonny young midsliipman, and as 
ready for a lark as any of 'em. I lay it'll 
bring the old days back to you in a manner. 
I always say there's nought pleasanter 
than going back to the old days, nobbut 
you did your duty to 'em." 

Bae Morrison might go back to them 
pleasantly enough then, for I knew — and 
what a pride it gave me to know it — ^that 
all his life long had been just one quiet, 
unostentatious doing of duty, duty which 
had brought him neither fame nor riches, 
only rest now, and a good ending to the 
hard day's work. 

"And then," Joe continued, for now that 
his tongue was unloosed it went on com- 
fortably enough, " I thought I would put 
in a bit of a cargo for Miss Dora — ma'am, 
I beg your pardon, only it don't come easy, 
it don't noway yet, and you just the same 
except your ring, as it stands to reason one 
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can't be always thinking on it. You re- 
member them there, miss, now, don't you ?" 

And Joe, tilting up one end of the little 
cutter, let a quantity of tiny shells roll out 
of a cabin on the deck, 

"Them there. Miss Dora — ^ma'am, I 
mean, is the very same as you'd used to 
play with when you was a little slip of a 
thing, and come to have your tea of an 
afternoon with Betsy and me. Law ! the 
times and times I've seed you set up at 
the table end, with them there in one of the 
best tumbler glasses afore you, and how 
you put 'em in and put 'em out, and set 
'em about in figures, and counted 'em over, 
and held 'em up to see the pretty colours ; 
ay, and if they'd been silver and gold you 
couldn't have set more store by 'em, no, 
that you couldn't. So, says I, she shall 
have 'em, that she shall, for they're not a 
common sort, and they'll be well took care 
on. 
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" Indeed they will, Joe," I said, with the 
warm tears in my eyes, as I turned over 
the pretty things one by one. " You could 
have given me nothing that I would care 
for so much. I have looked at them every 
time I came to your cottage, and I have 
almost wanted sometimes to ask you if you 
would give me a few. They will be better 
to me than all the rosaries in the world." 

For indeed how they brought back the 
childish times, before I had learned at all 
to love, and suffer, and hope, and be 
patient ! How I saw myself again in the 
brown merino frock, and spotless white 
tucker, sitting up at Joe's table, arranging 
my treasures, making believe they were 
little boys and girls at school, the pretty 
ones clever and good, the plainer ones 
dunces on the back forms; and how I 
made them say their lessons, and form into 
classes; and go out in phalanx for long 
walks, arranged on a piece of paper that 
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with the manner of its celebration. Mrs. 
Wear could manage a wedding as well as 
anybody; and though PrSulein SchafEhau- 
sen's was not quite so imposing as Tyne's, 
still it was very pretty indeed, with the 
bride in white muslin, and the bridesmaids 
— her two pupils from Limeport — in 
blue, and all the bright Christmas decora- 
tions still left about, as a pleasant back- 
ground to the scene. There was a cake, 
too, this time, at the wedding breakfast, 
with a pagoda and a spray of silver leaves, 
so that dear Fraulein's happiness was not 
without its finishing touch. After a little 
tour amongst some of the northern cathe- 
drals, they came home to the cottage, and 
everybody called upon them, for Mr. 
Grimwade was a man universally re- 
spected. 

I don't think he ever felt the least 
embarrassment with Mrs. Elphinston 
about that little affair which sent her 
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home sooner than might have been from 
her first visit to Bonnermouth. He was 
not a man to make a trouble of anything. 
Even if Fraulein — or, as I must call her 
now, Mrs. Grim wade — had not seen eye 
to eye with him in his wishes for their 
union, he would have gone on his way as 
comfortably as ever, and by-and-by we 
should have heard of some other lady 
having accepted him. Some people have 
no interiors; life is carried on for them 

» 

under the simplest conditions. In their 
economy enjoyment and suffering can 
scarcely be said to exist ; but yet there is 
a mechanical activity about them which is 
very useful, and I am not sure whether, 
on the whole, their portion in this world is 
not an enviable one. Mr. Grimwade be- 
longed to this class. 

I am quite sure, however, that he was a 
great deal better off than if Tyne had 
married him. She would have been ever- 
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lastingly fretting and chafing at his in- 
efl&ciency, and he would have subsided into 
that sorriest of beings, a hen-pecked hus- 
band. The little good in him would have 
been crushed by her over-much force of 
character ; the great good in her would have 
been soured and wasted by contact with a 
feebleness which it could not help despis- 
ing. As it was, Fraulein's good sense and 
good temper shone aU round him. She 
had no aspirations herself, therefore could 
not be chiUed by the absence of them in 
him. She wanted some one to be good to, 
to keep house for, to make comfortable ; 
not some t)ne to pet or appreciate or edu- 
cate her. Mr. Grimwade fulfilled the 
conditions. He was a good absorbent, 
without being intolerably selfish ; he liked 
to be comfortable, and he appreciated good 
housekeeping; and no wife of his need 
ever be afraid of his going wrong in any 
direction, social, moral, or spiritual. Frau- 
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]ein took him as he was, made the best of 
him, and had her reward in seeing him 
develop under her womanly influence into 
a fairly excellent man. 

Tyne had found her master, too, one 
who could lay the strong hand of purpose 
and resolution upon her life, and make 
obedience sweet to her, and the woman's 
place of subjection full of glory, in that the 
one to whom she yielded it was worthy of 
her. Tyne had better have gone lonely all 
her days than have wedded one who was 
not stronger than herself. She would 
have become a hard, miserable, intolerant 
woman, in a home where the relative 
places of husband and wife were not right- 
ly adjusted. The native strength of her 
character must have had its way. If she 
could not obey, she must have ruled. And I 
question whether Tyne had humility enough 
to have concealed that rule, even while her 
essentialjwomanliness would have made her 

t2 
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scorn herself who exercised, and the man 
who permitted it. John Elphinston's clear 
calm strength gently mastering hers, 
more wilful and impetuous, gave her her 
own place, and left room for all that was 
sweetest in her to grow; whilst the rest 
died down, simply because there was no- 
thing left for it to do. 

Was Tyne ever thankful enough for her 
" might have been ?" Did she see, I won- 
der, the possibilities of evil from which she 
had been saved, the depths of misery and 
bitterness into which just one touch more 
vanity, one fibre less of restraint, might 
have cast her ? How closely together, at 
some one step in our lives, lie good and 
ill, and what an apparent chance sometimes 
decides the choice ! And when, by those 
whose natures are made to be greatly 
happy or greatly miserable, the wrong step 
has been taken, the wrong choice made, 
how far has it been of set purpose, or how 
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far have they been the victims of circum- 
stances ? And when they are thus brought 
under the control of influences which must 
of necessity blight or blast all good in 
them, how far will justice condemn or love 
pity ? Did Tyne ever think ? Or was she 
too happy ? 

I do not know. But as Mrs. Surbiton 
said when the last of the three weddings 
was accomplished, 

" It's all for the best, and everybody is 
content." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

AS I said at the beginning, I look back 
to these things now across an inter- 
val of ten years, ten happy years. Nay, 
eleven years, for it must be quite twelve 
months since I began to jot down my re- 
collections, never knowing that they would 
spread out into such a complete history of 
those early times. 

Rae wanted me to write a good deal 
more about the two times that he came to 
Cove Rossington, and also about the years 
since our marriage ; but I do not care to 
do that. I only want to write about things 
that I may possibly forget as time goes on,. 
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and I never can forget how we grew to be 
one with each other. I need not give it, 
as I said before, to the keeping of written 
words. It is in better charge than that. 

We live in the old house still, and, as far 
as we can, keep to the old ways. Bann- 
herzigkeit is with us, a privileged elderly 
woman, who sits in an arm-chair by the 
kitchen fire, and is never interfered with. 
She is almost as much mistress of the 
house as I am myself, and talks about 
"our servants," and "our garden," and 
" our expenses," as if they were part and 
parcel of her life, as indeed they are. Of 
course she will always stay with us — at 
least until death us do part, for she is the 
only link left me now with the old times, 
and Aunt Lois and my father. 

We keep scarcely any company. We 
never go out to dinner-parties. The old 
furniture is dear to us as ever. People 
might call this a tame sort of way of going 
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on, and suggest the propriety of launching 
out a little, especially as the bank shares 
are looking up again now, a tolerably de- 
cent dividend being declared upon them 
only last year. But I don't think we could 
better ourselves by any amount of launch- 
ing out. When the state is such that we 
cannot only be content in it, but with it, to 
stay there is best. 

Tyne and John Elphinston, with five 
rbmping children, live at the Eectory. I 
scarcely ever see her now without two or 
three handsome boys pulling at her dress, 
or making a sort of scaling ladder of her 
arms and shoulders, to reach the wealth of 
brown hair which they so rejoice to tear 
down and spread abroad in confusion. I 
suppose she likes it, for she seems wonder- 
fully proud of them; but for my part I prefer 
keeping my hair tidy. So will Tyne, when 
she comes to that time of life which depends 
very much upon carefully arranged head- 
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dress. So long as she looks pretty in any- 
thing, let the boys tumble her about as 
much as they like. 

But to see Tyne dressed of an evening, 
chatting with the guests round her dinner- 
table, her bright eyes flashing with intelli- 
gence, her clear expressive face lighted 
up with interest ; to hear her enter into 
the subjects of the day, to watch her 
bear her part in conversation with the 
ability of half-a-dozen average men, yet 
with the grace and pleasantness which are 
better still, because so womanly — I don't 
wonder that John Elphinston thinks there 
is no one in the world like his wife. The 
housekeeping and buttons and pinafores 
and little socks, and all the rest of it, don't 
in the least keep her from going side by 
side with him into his own upper world of 
thought. She is as much a companion for 
her husband's studies as for her children's 
play. He will reach to no height where 
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she cannot follow him ; he will win to no 
position which she cannot grace. 

John is quite content at Cove Rossing- 
ton. One hears whispers sometimes of a 
larger sphere and that sort of thing, but I 
don't think he troubles himself about them. 
A man who has Reviews to write for, and 
ability to write for them, has a sphere large 
enough, even though his parish may lie 
hundred of mUes away from that great 
metropolis which is supposed to concen- 
trate in itself all the intellect of the empire. 
Mr. Elphinston is wise in retaining the 
leisure which a moderate provincial parish 
gives him for keeping himself abreast of 
the great questions of the day, instead of 
overtaxing health and strength and ener- 
gy in the effort to make himself a name. 

A little of the intense antagonism of his 
earlier preaching has worn off. He makes 
more allowance now for people whose 
minds are not set in the same groove as his 
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own. He is as earnest as ever in tearing 
down shams, and holding the mirror np to 
deceit and hypocrisy, but he is tolerant of 
weakness, and tender to the ignorance 
which does not come of perversity. The 
miners and coUiers at Coley-Orton think 
there was never anyone like him. He is as 
tender to honest unbelief as he is to un- 
avoidable ignorance, and never, like Mr. 
CoUinson, casts a man out because his faith 
is only as a grain of mustard seed ; or 
because he has been worried and hunted 
and knocked about by circumstances until 
he has no faith at aU. Perhaps the work 
which John Elphinston does amongst those 
rude, smutty, hard-headed men, will tell 
far more than any which is done in study 
or pulpit, and paid for in a gradually 
increasing reputation amongst literary 
circles. 

A great many new churches have sprung 
up at Cove Rossington, providing food for 
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a.11 sorts and conditions of minds. Mr. 
Grimwade has been appointed to one of 
these. 

I am very sorry that, as I have jotted 
these recollections down from time to time, 
I have been betrayed into speaking dis- 
respectfully of that man, especially in con- 
nection with his gifts in handing muffins 
and replenishing teapots; because, under 
favourable influences, he has become, ac- 
cording to his lights, a really useful mem- 
ber of society. His parish, one in a decent 
middle-class suburb of the town, equally 
removed from the mingled squalor and 
acuteness of the mining population, and 
the boastful importance of the newly rich 
people, is well adapted to his powers, and 
he works it in a way satisfactory to him- 
self and everyone else. Also he is a kind 
husband, an affectionate father and a 
pleasant companion. I once saw this in- 
scription on a tombstone, and though I 
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hope, for wife and children's sake, many 
years will elapse before it is called into 
requisition in that capacity, I am sure it 
may be applied to Mr. Grimwade dnring^ 
his lifetime with more truth than to many 
others after their death. 

In making these remarks, I would not 
be understood to imply that our friend is 
what may be called a shining character. 
His own common sense would, I am sure^ 
rebel against any such perversion of the 
truth. He is rather too fond of hearing 
himself talk. He frequently waxes tedious 
at public meetings. I have known him 
allow his tired little wife, worn down with 
the perpetual worry and bustle of seven 
small children, to fetch his slippers, and 
hang up his coat, and otherwise wait upon 
himself ; and I have heard him give utter- 
ance, as the outcome of his own original 
genius, to thoughts for which he was en- 
tirely indebted to the little German woman» 
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But still, as the world goes, lie is an ex- 
cellent man. 

Fraulein Schafihausen makes an ad- 
mirable clergyman's wife — ^bright, useful, 
active ; in her element amongst blankets, 
soup, and petticoats; sympathising, dis- 
creet, always ready to do a kind action for 
anyone, finding time, even with all her 
seven children, for no end of helpfulness in 
the parish. How that little woman toils 
and slaves from morning to night I How 
she cleans, trims, and re-wicks her hus- 
band's lamp — symbolically, I mean; sup- 
plies it with oil, puts the match to it, and 
sends him forth, a shining light, to be 
praised and admired, whilst she sits quietly 
at home, no one taking much heed of her. 
I do hope such women will have their re- 
ward one day. 

She has it now, though, in inward sun- 
shine and brightness, which make her face 
a perpetual doxology. For her it is more 
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blessed to give than to receive. Let het 
only be able to do good, and slie is 
content. I don't think she has ever re- 
pented the shipwreck which stranded her 
on the Cove Rossington coast, with the 
loss of all her worldly goods, and the gain 
of a place to work and be useful in. 

Birdie is not married, but Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne is, and to Mr. Dewtrie, too. I 
always did say she was a clever woman, 
and nothing proved it more than that mar- 
riage. She and her husband come occa- 
sionally to the Cove, to stay with Mrs. 
Surbiton when the season is at its height. 
It is touching to see her in the character 
of a pastor's wife. She does it so prettily. 
She talks so sweetly about responsibilities, 
about the good that may be done by ex- 
ample and self-denial. One would think 
she had never in all her life said an evil 
word of anybody, or raised a report which 
she knew to be untrue. In fact, her con- 
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versation and deportment give society the 
impression that nothing but death is need- 
ed to make a saint of her. 

Such women are to me a convincing ar- 
gument for a future state — of retribution, 
I mean. If they are always to be prosper- 
ous, why need people try to be good at all ? 
Why don't we all set to work and tell 
stories, and make for ourselves a good 
position — say as Rectors' wives, or in any 
other way which the slandering of our 
neighbours may help to forward ? What 
has Mrs. Ullathome to begin the other life 
with, except mental possessions which will 
only make her uncomfortable in it ? So 
let her sweep as elegantly through this 
world as she can, and heap up riches in the 
shape of satin and lace and good opinions. 

We who are not able to enter a room 
gracefully will have our turn one day. We 
who could not talk, but only listen to those 
who did, shall maybe have the satisfaction 
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of seeing the talkers silenced, and of say- 
ing to them — ^rich delight ! — " I told you 
so. 

Kind* little Mrs. Surbiton is brisk and 
active as ever, though I think her years 
cannot be far short of sixty. How merrily 
her grey curls frisk amongst her white cap 
ribbons! What good, dehoious, rippling 
chatter hers is! How I love to have a 
talk with her over the old friends and the 
old times ! — to go back thirty years, to the 
days when we were, like the conies, a 
feeble folk, but stronger in our simplicity 
than now we are in our wealth ; when we 
were not afraid to open our own front- 
doors, and trot down the one village street 
with brown-paper parcels, and dust the 
parlours on washing-days ; when rich and 
poor clasped hands, with neither surly 
looks nor patronising condescension ; when 
we paid our debts, and said our prayers, 
and never got new pattemSi either in poli- 
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tics, church parties, or dressmaking. I 
fear me we shall see no such pleasant days 
again 1 

Joe Rollekins is dead. People 'do not 
generally live over ninety, even in the 
keen, bracing air of Cove Rossington ; and 
now that, in addition to smoke and cinder, 
we are threatened with a further " develop- 
ment," in the shape of chemical works 
half-a-dozen miles away, I doubt whether 
many of us will reach seventy, an age 
which I have heard used to be considered 
as quite middle life. 

But Joe kept hale and hearty up to the 
last, keenly alive to all public movements, 
shrewd in his observations of men and 
manners, a strange mixture of Liberal and 
Conservative in his contempt for new 
wealth and his respect for new thought ; 
rough-spoken, tender-hearted, a friend to 
be trusted alike in storm and sunshine. 
The bit of unpolished brown crag from the 
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beacli below, whicli Mr. Elphinston has 
placed over his grave in Cove Rossington 
cliiircliyard, is a better expression of his 
character than all epitaphs. Just so steady 
and strong was he, with ripple marks all 
over him of slow, patient thought, and 
deep recesses, wave-washed with affection, 
in which fairest forms and colours found 
room to grow, though unknown and out 
of reach. 

My father's arm-chair is set away. He 
does not need it any longer now. His 
death was like his life, silent, restful, un- 
troubled. We scarcely could tell, save by 
a solemn fading out of light from his face, 
when he passed over to that mysterious 
otherwhere, of which we speak so much 
and know so little. 

He was one of the completest gentlemen 
I ever saw. Of all the good things which 
have come to me in my life, I count this 
the best, that for more than forty years of 

u2 
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it I had the companionship of one who 
wore God's stamp of nobleness and sin- 
cerity upon his brow. His heart was pure 
as his intellect was lofty. If he made no 
great name for himself, he kindled the 
light by which others found their way to 
fame. He delved deep and toiled patiently 
for the ore which cleverer, but not abler, 
men used to such good purpose, that the 
world gave them great praise, whilst he 
upon whose material they worked sat at 
his fireside alone, unrecognised. How 
little he cared for that, so only the scientific 
truth, which he loved as dearly as John 
Elphinston the spiritual truth, should be 
clearly set forth. 

So now Rae and I live by ourselves in 
the old house under the Cliff. Our trou- 
bles came to us in the morning ; our con- 
tent comes to us in the afternoon of life. 
All around us wealth is made and wealth 
is lost. Day after day we hear of people. 
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once poor and unknown, rising to the top 
on some bubble speculation ; of others fall- 
ing with a crash, then drifting silently 
away with wife and children into neglect. 
Cove Eossington is like a drama of which 
the scenes change so rapidly that one 
cannot take in their meaning before the 
curtain drops, and fresh backgrounds are 
put up. As for following the plot, or 
learning to care for any of the characters 
concerned in it, that has long ago become 
impossible. So we stay at home. 

Often, in Winter evenings, Rae and I 
take out these recollections of mine, and 
con them over, adding a bit here and 
there, as memory gives it to us. How 
pleasant it is thus to be at one with the 
past again, to look, with quiet, leisurely 
impartiality, upon events which, as they 
took place, filled us with such unavailing 
indignation, such stormy discontent ! How 
we can afford now to smile over the impa- 
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tience which wanted so to dash out, or 
put in a touch upon the canvas of life, to 
get the picture finished and done with ! 
After all, things have fallen into their 
right places, nothing needed from us but 
to let them alone. Only the letting alone 
was once so hard. 

If people knew how much good is done 
by letting alone, but they never do. I 
might have practised it more myself, 
especially in the matter of that gossip about 
John Elphinston, which vexed me so* 
Nothing that I did, or said, or felt about 
that made any real difference. Events 
would have turned out just the same if I 
had never worried over them. So of other 
things which I can recall now without put- 
ting them down here. Only I say again 
that I do hope some day Mrs. TJllathorne 
will have her mischievous interference 
visited upon her own head. There is no 
harm in saying that, because if it is not 
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visited upon her she will never know that 
it was wrong ; and if she does not know 
that it was wrong, she is never likely to 
repent of it, and if she does not re- 
pent of it, she can never be forgiven for 
it ; and if she is never forgiven for it, what 
will become of her ? Tm sure no one can 
controvert that logic. 

And now taking my own advice, I will 
let my story alone. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

TjlIFTBEN years more, and what I looked 
-*- on to, when I began to write these 
pages, has come to pass. I sit alone by my 
own fireside, in the old-fashioned pariour, 
with none left of the friends who loved me 
when I was young. Gone, all the old 
familiar faces. I have to shut my eyes to 
see them any more. Bae gone too ; no- 
thing left for me but to remember and be 
patient, and wait for the time, surely not 
very far off now, when "their blue yon- 
der " shall be mine as well. 
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I come back to the old song : 

" When all the world is old, lad. 

And all the trees are brown, 
And all the eport is stale, lad. 

And all the wheels run down, 
Creep home and take your place there 

The spent and maimed among ; 
Grod send you find one face there 

You loYed when all was young I" 

But it has a ring of sadness which is not 
quite true, at least for me. The wheels 
are not all run down, the sport is not all 
stale. The old friends are no longer 
around me, but the setting of my life is the 
same as in the young days. Remembered 
spots bring back to me my remembered 
youth. Everything around me has me- 

ft 

mories belonging to it which stretch away 
back to the clear horizon line of childhood, 
and hopes which the setting sun cannot 
bound. 

I sit here at my window and I watch the 
ships come and go past Shagmouth Bar ; 
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go out SO proudly, with canvas bending to 
the breeze, and such a strain of resolute 
purpose about them, as with glistening 
bows they plough through the waves; 
come in with sails all furled, loosened 
cordage, a spar broken here, a topmast 
shivered there, sometimes a little black 
steam-tug pulling at them because they 
can no longer make way alone. I don't 
feel as if I wanted a steam-itug. Faith and 
Hope between them carry me along 
steadily, strongly. Sometimes the haven 
looks very near. I almost think I can see 
Rae's vessel there, and my father's, with 
their white pennons of victory. Wait. 
Mine carries the red cross yet, of toil 
and conflict ; but I am coming slowly on. 
Keep a white one for me, close to you. 
By-and-by I shall slip quietly past the 
harbour bar, and we shall all be at rest 
together. 
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There go the little boats, as soon as the 
grey morning twilight shows the sea. At 
midday I watch them come back. So still 
it often is in late Autumn-time, that I can 
hear their keels scrape upon the shingle as 
the fishermen draw them up. And then 
the little children, bare-legged, bare-head- 
ed, paddle down to see what has been 
caught, and the women come and shoulder 
the great wicker baskets, while the men 
clean out their boats and spread the brown 
nets to dry. 

It is all so familiar to me. I have 
watched it these sixty years, nearly. With 
it comes back the rest. When I was a 
child, I used to go down with my father 
to see the boats emptied, and Joe Bollekins 
would show me sometimes the curious 
things they hauled up, far out at sea. 
Later, when the childish days were past, 
Rae Morrison and I used to go out upon 
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that beach, to find subjects for etching. 
The coast-guardsmen, in their loose dark 
blue uniforms, loitering about amongst the 
boats, the fishermen hoisting their little 
red-brown sails, which showed so warm 
upon the blue glancing waves, the sea- 
gulls flying out from their nests and catch- 
ing the rosy reflection of the sandstone 
cliffs upon the white undersurface of their 
wings, the continual plash and chatter of 
the surf round the rock pools, where, as a 
little child, I used to dabble for sea- weed — 
all these things, quite unchanged, keep the 
past with me. I am never alone. 

Later still, how often have I walked with 
John Elphinston up and down that beach. 
How many things we have talked about, 
which come to me again as I pass each 
scaur and guUy and crag, up and down the 
long line of cliff, things which, unlike one's 
worries and cares, are no better for being 
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let alone, but whicli only grow by being 
often looked at and handled, things which 
belong to the life of thought and opinion 
and character. 

John Elphinston is a colonial bishop 
now, with not much pay, but plenty of 
work, and I suppose Tyne and the grown- 
up boys are all right out there at the An- 
tipodes. I wonder if she remembers the 
old times as I do. I should think not. 
Her life is bound up in the present. A 
continually rising tide of position, influence, 
responsibility keeps her afloat, with no 
pause for backward look. Some day per- 
haps its topmost wave will strand her in the 
quiet haven, and she will have leisure to 
think of the old Rectory, and the now al- 
most forgotten friends. Thank goodness 
I am not in a situation to be at any time 
uprooted and sent off to the colonies, even 
under the shadow of episcopal lawn. 
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Thank goodness that I can stay here and 
see the sun rise and set over the same 
ocean, the same purple hills that gathered 
round them the memories of my childhood. 
To know that one has passed the last stage 
of earthly change ; to have no more any- 
thing to lose, because all have gone before ; 
to have one's possessions laid up within 
oneself, in the shape of true riches, which 
have been slowly growing throughout life ; 
to hear with calnmess the ebbing and 
flowing of the tide, and the rush of storms, 
because no argosy of ours is any more 
afloat — this, if a little sad, is very full of 
peace. 

So now I wait until my turn comes, and 
some one watches me into the haven, as I, 
in days past, have watched my own be- 
loved. Whether the waiting be long or 
short, matters not ntuch, for past and fu- 
ture meet upon the present, and fill it with 
their light. 
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It is Thomas h, Kempis who says — 
" After Winter followeth Summer, after 
night the day returneth, and after a tem- 
pest a great calm." 



THE END. 
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or less interest for every reader."— iScotsmon. 

"A most readable book, singularly appropriate for Christmaa"- Fu&7uAer'< 
Circular. 

" As entertaining and clever a book as ever was written."— Jfetien^vr. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbed Montoomebt. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

"An entertaining and instructive work." — Examiner. 

" Mrs. Montgomery has given us a most entertaining and instructive work, which 
holds the attention spell-bound from the first x)age to the last The volume con> 
tains the following chapters: — ^La Belle Provence, Monaco, Bologna, Florence, 
Home, Naples and the Neapolitans, Lights and Shades of Italian Life, Pompeii, 
Sorrento, Capri, Amalfi, Ac We can scarcely find words to express our admiration 
of the manner in which Mra Montgomery has told all she saw and felt during the 
time she passed in the loveliest parts of Europe. The book is the best as being 
the most origbaal, Imoinous, and fresh work ever written on such themes."— CW-f 
Journal. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS : CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hkpwoeth Dizcn. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 308. 

"In two handBome Tolomes Mr. Dlzon here gives ns the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new asx>ect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent cUscoveries in English history."— 
Alhenmmn, 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especiiu pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight**— J/brnwifir Pa$L 

*• The than^ of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, 'History of two Qoeens.* The book is a vi^uable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information— in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic— 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power." — DaUy Neoi. 

^ Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a tbeme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for tUustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a. 
writer BO clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea" 
Daay TtUgraph, 

'* Two fascinating volumes. It is a work of careful criticism and conscientious 
investigation."— <8toOT<l(ir& 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbfwobth Dizon. Second Edition. Demy 8yo. Price SOs. 
Completing the Work. 

*' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ' History of two Queens * wOI be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readera Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's storv affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library."— Poit » 

" Vtr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro> 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and pictnresaue effect'*— Z>a«{y Nevn. 

*'liSx. Dixon has completed in tnese volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with so much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
IncidMits that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told bo 
fully, so fairly, or so attractively." — Ifotes and Queriei. 

" This work ttux>ughout beara evidence of great research ; and in the hands of 
a writer of ISi. Dixon's talents, a book on such a subject of course could not 
fail to be interesting. He has availed himself of all the newest lights brought oat 
by the publications of the Master of the Bolls."— iKAeiunan. 

^^Tdx. Dixon's book is written in a most charming styla Moreover, it is written 
as all history should be written; the precision of the annalist being combined with 
the connexion and ease of the simple narrator."— ^^omAier. 
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OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Chnrch, Oxford. 2 yolnines demy 
8vo. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshbnd, 2nd Life Guards, Author of " Ten 
Thousand Miles of Travel," &o, 1 vol. 870, with Map and Illus- 
trations. 15b. bound. 

" Captain Townshend has given ob a volume decidedly above the average of 
l>ooks of mingled travel and sport He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion."-' 
Athenoeum. 

" This book is brightly and pleasantly written."— Pa2{ Matt Gaxefte. 

"Whoever takes np this book will not lay it down till he has read it all through. 
Captain Townshend's descriptions are everywhere vivid, reliable, and pleasant 
reading; and the shooting chapters tell of *bagB ' of fMng game and of tussles 
with large animals, such as are capable of making the British sportsman^s mouth 
water. There is a good deal of vi^uable politica! and social Information given 
About Florida and the parts adjacent, and a highly instructive chapter on the 
actual working of ne^ slavery and coolie ' Free Labour * in Cuba." — United 
Service Gazette. 

"Captain Townshend presents us with a striking and graphic account of 'Wild 
life in Florida,* embodying the most nxact and latest information concerning that 
state. He has written a very stirring, readable and interesting book. His 
description of Cuba forms not the least interesting portion of it."-— Sunday Times. 

"Captain Townshend's work is instructive and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abundance of incident, compendious history, 
important statistics, and many a page which wiU be perused with pleasure by the 
sportsman and naturalist"— Court Journal. 

" Captain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminently worUi perusal There is not a little information on the geography and 
natural history, me resources and society of Florida, to be gathered from the 
volume, which is intelligently and picturesquely written."— iSftoiufardI 

" Captain Townshend is a man of good pluck, good sense, and good humour, all 
of which qualities are manifested in his book entitled * Wild Life in Florida.' He 
paid a visit of some length to Florida, took part in many field sports there, and 
describes in this volume all his experiences. The book is illustrated by a map and 
engravings, and will be appreciated by all th(»e who know what a good book of 
travel is."— »Sfootonan. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batus. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21b. 

" Here is at last a book on Spain of the kind we have been asking for. Azamat 
Batuk fills his pages with his personal experiences among the armed factions who 
are contesting the government of the country, and describes the men who have 
made themselves conspicuous. Altogether, his gallery of contemporary portraits 
is i^one sufficient to recommend his book," — Saturday Review. 

" By the aid of this really entertaining book, the present state of the Northern 
Provinces of Spain may be easily divined, and the Comos de Espana of the moment 

be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say that &is is the 

most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared of late 
years, but many may think so after reading it" — Athenman. 

"A highly interesting and amusing book, la this work Azamat Batuk has 
made himself more enjoyable and readable than e^QT.^-^Examiner. 

" Two clever and readable volumea Any person who wants to know something 
about Spanish parties and l^eir prospects, about the probabilities of the present 
civil war, or about the real inner life of the Spanish people, will do ^ell to consult 
Azamat Batuk. He is generally instructive, and always entertainhig."— ^S^cotmian. 
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LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spbnokb Wax.* 
POLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

This work contabiB Letters from the King, the Prince Begent, the Dnkes of Cam- 
berland, Wellington, Portland, Bichmond; Lords Liverpool, Grenville, Grey, 
Loughborough, Spencer, Wellesley, Lonsdale, Gastlereagh ; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distingnished men. 

*' Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his indostry in compiling an 
Important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take- 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical and dramatic completeness."— i/<>m«n{)r Poa. 

*' In Mr. Percevi^'s biography his grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parliamentary history. The book is full of interest"— Daify ITews. 

* We thank Mr. Walpole for a very valuable and interesting biography, and for 
doing justice to the memory of one who has too long been without it"— Standard. 

" As a contribution to political and Parliamentary history Mr. Spencer Widpole's- 
work possesses considerable ytHuQ.''— Saturday Beview. 

* 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hb Wife. 
Adapted from the German by Abthub Duke Colebidge. 2 vols» 
large post Svo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary whidh refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hmnmel, Weber, Czemy, 
SpontinI, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Chembini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F 
t>avid, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Elesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian), 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti^ 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schrijder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Music of the- 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Bub^i- 
stein. Dr. von Biilow, Litolff, fta, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem> 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert PeeL the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine^ 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &o. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ilMaionnn. 

" The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of our readers. 
The devotees of music in this country are both numerous and earnest By this 
class these volumes will be hailed with particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able also to a far wider circle — to sJl who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony 
in the concert-room. The scope of the work gives it this popular interest, apart 
from the technical value it possess. It is as well * a record of the life of Moscheles*^ 
as 'a chronicle of the musical history of his time'— a period of sixty years." — Times. 

" This work is full of interesting information and pleasant gossip about thfr 
musical events of the last half-century. Moscheles kept up to the day of his 
death a diajy, in which he recorded all his experiences, and his constant inter- 
course with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much valuable li^^t on 
recent musioal hiBtor7."-'i'a{l Mall Oatette. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Queen. 
Third Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bomid. 

"These letters, the work of a pare and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly superior to the average of what is called religious 
literature.'* — Athenmum. 

**The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
fiate, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout snbmissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
4s added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '& H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the life."— ^i^icA 
<iuarterly Beview. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Ths Qubbn, who took 
« gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the aJfiicted we have never examined.'' — Standard. 

'* These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
TpToQ.t,"—Or€tphic 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davies. Second Edition, 

2 vols. 21s. 

Among numerous other distinguished persons referred to in this work are : — ^Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, Ekig 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blncher, Ney, Soult, 




Leopold, _ . 

Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Eembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c. 
" Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were excellent, and the very tradi- 
tions of her family are fraught with interest Some of her local and personal 
impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been— so to speak — ^photo- 
graphed on her memory."— rA* Times. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue."— Pos^ 

THROUGH RUSSIA: From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Guthrie. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 21s. 

"Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. Her book is interesting throughout"— Poii MaU Gazette. 

"No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to road than • Through 
Bussia.* It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive. Mrs. Guthrie gives us admir- 
able descriptions of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and the voyages on 
the Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and observation."— iSpectoton 

" A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and often very picturesque descrip-. 
tion of a part of Russia by no means familiar to tourista.''— Saturday Btoiew. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPBESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8yo. SOa. 

OOHTKNTB :— The Pile— Ixmer Ward and Ontef Ward— The Wharf— River BightB^ 
The White Toweiv-Charles of Orleans— Uncle Gloucester— PriBon Bnles— Bean- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Gobhan>-Eing and Cardinal— The FUgrimaffO 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Grown— The Nine Days' Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— Die Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh's Walk— The Yillain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English CathoUcs— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests* Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Pawkes— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move- 
In London— November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gkir- 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Pennr— The 
Wizard Earl- A Beat Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning 



FsOK THB TxMBs:- "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our naflonal annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those tlme-wom 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a nideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptiona 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. Ak favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call a^ 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IH, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fltzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitUf John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the bsJeful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As wo 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling tixe tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
g'elds in interest to the chapters whidx are devoted to me story of Sir Walter 
aleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Anotiier eatue eeUbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.*' 

*'From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating jMiges Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately tiie functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight art humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
nndertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning Post. 

"We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those In quest of amuse- 
ment and instraction, at once solid and refined.."— 2>ai7y Tekgnyph, 

6 
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VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWOBTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
EditioTL . Demy Syo. dOs. 

Contents:— A Fayourite : A Favourite's Friend ; The Countess of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Cathermo Manners ; House of VUliers ; Bevolutlon ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon : A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Hemy De Yere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land : Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court; A New Bomanso ; Move 
and Countei^move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament ; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Turn of Fortune ; Eliot 
Eloquent; FeIton*s Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
Eling's Bevenge ; Charles I. ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Ironbles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham ; Boger, Earl of Castlemahie ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns ; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Oood Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender ; Beformers and Beform , Beform Blots ; Sir Francis 
Bnrdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet Council 
Cato Street ; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



** Mr. Diion's lively and accurate work'*— Timet. 

" This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instructive."— ^OMimliur. 

" These volumes will place Mr. Dixon jpermanently on the roll of Ihiglish authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower ;* the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to Interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historiui than Mr. Dixon."— Poi<. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
JlJuMtratedNeufS. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which dose the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot» 
who saw Balelgh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dlxon'a — ^fomiiirdL 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

PemisyWania. By W. Hefwobth Dixon. A NbwLibbabt Edihon. 
1 YoL demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * WUUam Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matchhig with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to anew generation of 
readers, who vrill thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— fxamiiMr. 

** * William Peim ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and eplgra- 
matio in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography oagbt to be."— <Sufiday Times. 

**The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may bo 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its hind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial instroctioa"— /2/tM<ra(ed Neug, 
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XXXIV.— ALEO FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this Btory would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the kst" — Athenaeum. 

XXXY.— AGNES. By MBa OLIFHANT. 

" * Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant^s former works." — Athenaum. 
^ A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Poi<. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of ^John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of lif&" — Examiner. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well"— 7Vme«. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Pail MdU Oat. 
** We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— iSEa/urdeqf Review. 

XXXVin.— ROBEET FALOONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.p. 
" * Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest. It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching^ 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings."— ^ItAcnannn. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"•The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest k^d of domestic stories. — AthetuBian. 

XL.— ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whol« 
work sparkles with wit and humour."— Quarterly Review. 

XM.— DAVID ELGINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers."— iHtinei. 

XLH.- A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very good novel; a thoughtfnl, well-written book, showing a tender^ sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— ^d^ommer. ' 

XLm.-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A powerful novel of social and domestic Ufa One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist" — DaUy News. 

" A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of » 
wide circle of readers. The ch&racter of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

XMV.— SAU SLICE'S AMEBICAITS AT HOME. 

**ThiB is one of the most amusing books that we ever read." — JStandard. 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WORD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*^The author of 'John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines 
as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly."— rnitecf Service Magazine, 
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